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Production  of  noncitrus 
fruits  in  1968  is  expected  to 
be  up  15  percent  from  last 
year  but  below  the  1962-66 
average.  Improved  prospects 
in  California  are  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  increase 
from  1967. 

Most  crops  share  the 
expected  gain.  Sweet  cherries, 
prunes,  and  plums  are  the  only 
major  noncitrus  crops  which 
are  expected  to  be  smaller 
than  in  1967. 
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SUM 

Supplies  of  fresh  and  processed  deciduous 
fruits  in  1968/69  are  likely  to  be  substantially 
above  those  of  a  year  earlier.  Citrus  supplies 
will  be  lower  this  summer,  but  the  outlook 
later  will  depend  largely  on  the  size  of  the 
1968/69  crop  which  will  begin  to  move  to  mar- 
ket this  falL 


NONCITRUS  FRUIT 

Fresh  noncitrus  fruit  supplies  this  sum- 
mer and  fall  are  expected  to  be  well  above 
last  season's  low  levels.  U.S.  peach  and  pear 
crops  are  forecast  to  be  more  than  a  third 
larger  than  in  1967.  Grape  production  is  ex- 
pected to  be  up  a  fifth.  Led  by  these  sharp 
gains,  total  noncitrus  fruit  output  is  expected 
to  be  15  percent  above  last  season's.  Shipping 
point  prices  for  most  deciduous  fruits  have 
been  below  last  season's  high  levels  in  recent 
weeks.  And  they  are  likely  to  continue  a  little 
lower  at  least  until  mid-fall. 

This  season' s  projected  tonnages  of  ma- 
jor noncitrus  crops— for  fresh  market  and 
processing  use — are  shown  in  the  following 
table. 


ARY* 


Table  2. —  Noncitrus  fruit  production:  1968 
estimates,  with  comparisons 


Crop 

|  Indicated 

:  1968 

as  percent  of: 

;  1968 

;  1967 

1  1962-66  av. 

•  1,000  tons 

Percent  

Apples 

:  2,713 

100 

92 

Apricots 

:  149 

101 

74 

Cherries,  sweet  ; 

86 

77 

85 

Cherries,  tart  j 

122 

142 

77 

Cranberries  : 

79 

111 

114 

Grapes  : 

3,646 

120 

98 

Nectarines  j 

70 

127 

109 

Peaches  « 

1,847 

137 

105 

Pears  ; 

622 

134 

98 

Prunes  and  plums  1/  : 

550 

94 

99 

Strawberries  : 

256 

107 

102 

Canned  fruit  supplies  in  1968/69  are 
expected  to  rebound  from  last  season's  sub- 
normal levels.  Carryin  was  only  moderately 
below  a  year  earlier.  And  a  big  gain  in  the 


*The  summary  of  this  report  was  released  on  Au 
gust  27,  1968. 
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pack  is  likely.  Canned  peach,  pear,  and  fruit 
cocktail  output  should  increase  sharply.  A 
larger  canned  apricot  pack  has  already  been 
recorded,  and  tart  cherry  output  should  also 
be  up.  Canned  fruit  prices  are  generally 
expected  to  average  below  last  season' s  high 
levels. 

Dried  fruit  prospects  point  to  bigger 
production  this  season.  California's  crop  of 
raisin-variety  grapes  is  expected  to  be  larger 
than  last  year's.  The  expected  increase  in 
raisin  pack  would  more  than  offset  a  proba- 
ble slight  reduction  in  dried  prune  output. 

Frozen  fruit  stocks  at  the  end  of  July 
were  501  million  pounds.  This  was  slightly 
less  than  the  quantity  on  hand  a  year  earlier, 
but  above  the  1962-66  average  for  the  date. 
Deliveries  of  strawberries  to  freezers  indi- 
cate that  this  year's  pack  of  frozen  straw- 
berries may  be  down.  On  the  other  hand, 
processors'  receipts  indicate  an  increased 
pack  of  tart  cherries. 


CITRUS 

New  citrus  crop  conditions  are  good  in 
all  production  areas.  Trees  have  a  good 
set  and  fruit  is  developing  rapidly.  First 
!production  estimates  of  the  1968/69  citrus 
crop  will  be  released  on  October  10. 

Fresh  citrus  shipments  will  originate 
mainly  in  California  until  new  crops  become- 
available  in  the  fall.  Remaining  supplies  of 
1967/68  crop  oranges  and  grapefruit  are  light, 
but  more  lemons  are  available  than  a  year 
ago.  Prices  for  fresh  citrus  are  expected  to 
continue  firm  into  the  fall. 

Processed  citrus  supplies  are  much 
lower  than  last  summer.  In  early  August, 
frozen  orange  juice  concentrate  stocks  were 
about  a  third  below  those  of  a  year  earlier. 
The  1967/68  pack  was  off  sharply,  and  prices 
have  been  much  higher  than  last  season's 
low  levels.  Supplies  of  most  other  processed 
citrus  products  are  also  down  from  last, 
season.  However,  pack  and  movement  of  chilled 
citrus  juices  have  been  large  this  season 
in  spite  of  higher  prices. 


TREE  NUTS 

California  almond  production  in  1968  is 
expected  to  be  slightly  below  last  season's 


output.  But  the  U.S.  walnut  and  filbert  crops 
are  expected  to  be  bigger. 

APPLES 

Below-Average  Crop  Expected 

The  1968  commercial  apple  crop  is  ex- 
pected to  be  about  5.4  billion  pounds — about 
equal  to  last  year's  production,  but  8  per- 
cent below  average.  Output  by  States  is  shown 
on  Table  11.  Estimated  regional  production 
is  compared  with  recent  years; 


Area 

Average 

•      1967      •  Indicated 

1962-66 

1968 

Billion  pounds 

East 

2.62 

2.61 

2.55 

Central  States 

1.16 

.98 

1.05 

West 

2.15 

1.83 

1.83 

UJS. 

5.93 

5.43 

5.43 

Cold,  wet  weather  during  pollination  pro- 
duced a  below-normal  set  in  New  York,  ac- 
counting for  most  of  the  decline  in  eastern 
production.  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  are 
expected  to  have  larger  crops  than  in  1967, 
while  prospects  are  down  in  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia. 

The  Michigan  crop— by  far  the  biggest  in 
the  Central  States— is  likely  to  be  a  little 
smaller  than  in  1967.  But  larger  harvests  in 
most  other  States  in  the  region  are  expected 
to  more  than  offset  Michigan's  reduction. 

Like  a  year  ago,  the  West*  s  apple  output 
is  expected  to  be  substantially  below  average. 
Despite  heavy  use  of  heaters,  harsh  spring 
temperatures  severely  reduced  set  throughout 
the  Northwest.  In  Washington— the  nation's 
No.  1  apple  State— a  billion  pound  apple  crop 
is  expected.  This  would  be  26  percent  below 
the  1962-66  average  and  the  State's  smallest 
output  since  1961.  Oregon  and  Idaho  crops 
are  also  down  sharply. 

In  California,  however,  apple  prospects 
parallel  those  for  most  other  fruits  in  the 
State— being  much  better  than  1967*  s  poor 
showing.  Apple  tonnage  in  California  is 
expected  to  be  up  2/3  from  1967,  and  14  per- 
cent above  average.  Also  on  the  plus  side, 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico  are  expected  to 
rebound  from  near  crop  failures  in  1967. 
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Market  Prospects  Good 

The  market  for  fresh  apples  was  strong 
during  the  first  half  of  1968.  In  July,  as  new- 
crop  supplies  began  supplementing  storage 
sales,  prices  continued  high— about  equal  to 
those  of  a  year  earlier. 

Grower  prices  for  the  new  crop  have 
not  been  well  established.  Supplies  of  other 
deciduous  fruits  and  canners'  supplies  of 
apple  products  exceed  those  of  a  year  ago. 
But  with  a  moderately  below  average  crop  ih 
the  offering,  apple  market  prospects  for  the 
season  appear  good.  Substantial  crop  reduc- 
tions are  expected  in  Washington  and  New 
York— the  big  storage  States. 

Net  Exports  Dipped  Sharply  in  1967/68 

Reduced  production  and  high  prices  for 
the  1967  apple  crop— plus  large  crops  in  other 
major  apple  exporting  countries— cut  sharply 
into  our  export  balance  during  the  past  sea- 
son. U.S.  fresh  apple  exports  during  July 
1967-June  1968  were  approximately  140.5 
million  pounds,  29  percent  below  a  year' 
earlier  and  smallest  since  the  1962/63  market- 
ing year.  Imports  in  1967/68  mostly  from 
Canada— totaled  108.6  million  pounds,  about 
85  percent  more  than  in  the  preceding  mar- 
keting year. 

Export  opportunities  for  U.S.  apples  in 
1968/69  appear  no  better  than  a  year  ago. 
Preliminary  indications  point  to  some  in- 
crease in  European  apple  output  in  1967.  But 
the  Canadian  crop,  an  important  world  sup- 
plier, is  likely  to  be  below  last  season's 
record  output. 

PEARS 

Crop  Up  Sharply  After  Poor  Season  in  1967 

As  of  August  1,  the  1968  U.S.  pear  crop 
was  estimated  at  622,500  tons.  This  would  be 
more  than  a  third  larger  than  1967' s  short 
output,  but  slightly  below  the  1962-66  average 
(table  12). 

A  sharp  gain  in  California  crop  prospects 
is  principally  responsible  for  the  increase. 
In  1968,  the  Golden  State  is  expected  to  more 
than  triple  its   meager  1967  tonnage. 

Production  in  other  major  pear-growing 
States  is  expected  to  be  down,  as  a  result  of 


unfavorable  spring  weather.  Washington,  Ore- 
gon, Michigan,  and  New  York  are  likely  to 
have  sharply  smaller  crops  this  year. 

Prices  Likely  to  Average  Below 
1967  s  High  Levels 

California  harvest  was  actively  under- 
way by  mid-July— much  earlier  than  last 
year's  late  start.  By  early  August,  more 
than  1,200  cars  had  been  shipped  to  inter- 
state markets,  compared  to  less  than  100 
cars  a  year  earlier. 

Trade  reports  indicate  that  prices  for 
western  pears  for  fresh  market  and  process- 
ing are  running  considerably  below  those 
paid  for  the  short  1967  crop. 

Although  most  States  which  follow  Cali- 
fornia in  harvest  sequence  have  smaller  crops 
than  last  season,  prices  are  likely  to  average 
below  1967' s  levels  through  the  summer.  How- 
ever, the  expected  sharp  drop  in  winter  pear 
production  in  the  Northwest  may  strengthen 
the  late-season  market. 

Imports  Gained,  Exports  Lagged  Last  Season 

During  July  1967-June  1968,  U.S.  exports 
of  fresh  pears  were  approximately  51.2  mil- 
lion pounds— a  fourth  less  than  a  year  earlier. 
During  the  same  period,  we  imported  approxi- 
mately 26.5  million  pounds  of  fresh  pears, 
about  75  percent  more  than  a  year  earlier. 
Argentina  and  Chile  together  shipped  nearly 
17  million  pounds  of  fresh  pears  to  U.S.  mar- 
kets during  the  first  half  of  1968. 

Another  large  crop  in  the  major  export- 
ing countries  of  Western  Europe— particularly 
France  and  Italy — is  expected  to  limit  1968/69 
export  potential  for  the  U.S. 


PEACHES 

Big  Crop  Being  Harvested 

Peaches  appear  to  be  making  the  year's 
strongest  production  gain  among  deciduous 
fruit  crops.  As  of  August  1,  the  U.S.  crop 
was  estimated  at  1.85  million  tons,  (3,694  mil- 
lion pounds).  This  would  be  37  percent  larger 
than  last  season's  short  output  and  6  percent 
above  the  1962-66  average,  (table  13). 

In  the  9  Southern  States,  where  crops 
are  nearly  all  harvested,  tonnage  was  estimated 
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to  be  2/3  larger  than  last  year  and  a  fourth 
above  average. 

California' s  freestone  crop — also  an  ear- 
ly market  supplier—was  estimated  at  235,000 
tons  as  of  August  1.  This  would  be  up  14  per- 
cent from  a  year  ago,  but  21  percent  below 
average. 

Output  in  several  of  the  larger  late  peach- 
growing  States  is  also  expected  to  be  up  from 
1967.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Colorado 
crops  are  estimated  at  multiples  of  their  short 
1967  levels.  In  contrast,  Michigan  and  the 
Northwest  have  smaller  crops  because  of 
spring  freezes. 

Prices  Down  From  Year  Ago 

Sales  difficulties  developed  early  as  the 
crop  hit  the  market  in  volume.  Small  fruit 
size  added  to  the  problem  of  heavy  tonnage 
in  the  South.  In  an  effort  to  stabilize  the  mar- 
ket, USDA's  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service 
bought  168  carlot  equivalents  of  fresh  peaches 
in  July  for  distribution  to  institutions  and 
other  eligible  outlets.  Purchases  were  made  in 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Ala- 
bama, and  Arkansas.  Prices  turned  up  in 
late  July  at  some  shipping  points.  An  in  August 
markets  stabilized  generally  across  the  coun- 
try. In  late  August,  fresh  market  prices  on 
the  West  Coast  were  near  year-earlier  levels, 
reflecting  below  average  crops  in  California, 
Oregon  and  Washington.  In  the  East  and  Mid- 
west, prices  were  running  well  above  those 
of  July,  but  still  below  the  very  high  levels 
returned  by  last  year' s  light  supplies. 


Large  Canned  Pack  Likely 

The  1968  California  clingstone  crop— 
which  provides  most  of  the  nation's  canning 
supplies— is  estimated  at  890  thousand  tons. 
This  would  be  29  percent  more  than  a  year 
ago  and  14  percent  above  average.  Comple- 
mented by  plentiful  supplies  of  Bartlett  pears,- 
packs  of  both  canned  peaches  and  fruit  cock- 
tail are  likely  to  be  sharply  above  last  year*  s 
levels. 


NECTARINES 

Crop  Up  Sharply  From  Last  Year 

The  1968  California  nectarine  crop  was 
estimated  at  70,000  tons  as  of  August  1.  This 


would  be  27  percent  more  than  last  year's 
short  crop  and  a  tenth  above  average. 

Fruit  has  been  large  and  quality  good, 
compared  to  a  year  ago  when  size  was  small 
and  defects  required  heavy  culling. 

In  early  August,  California  had  shipped 
nearly  2,400  cars  of  nectarines,  compared  with 
less  than  1,400  at  the  same  time  in  1967. 
Shipping  point  prices  have  averaged  consi- 
derably below  last  season's  high  levels  and  are 
likely  to  continue  lower  during  the  remainder 
of  the  season.  Harvesting  will  continue  active 
through  September. 


CHERRIES 

Sweet  Cherry  Crop  Light 

The  1968  sweet  cherry  crop  was  an  esti- 
mated 86,030  tons— 22  percent  less  than  in 
1967  and  15  percentbelow the  1962-66 average. 
The  sharp  drop  in  production  was  primarily 
due  to  freeze  damage  in  the  Northwest.  Crops 
in  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho  were  all 
less  than  half  as  large  as  a  year  earlier. 
And  although  the  California  crop  was  up  sharp- 
ly, total  output  in  the  7  western  States  was 
off  about  a  third  from  1967.  In  the  3  Great 
Lakes  States — Michigan,  New  York,  and  Penn- 
sylvania— the  1968  crop  was  up  16  percentfrom 
last  year  and  moderately   above  average. 

Harvesting  of  sweet  cherries  was  largely 
completed  by  the  end  of  July.  The  fresh  mar- 
ket was  fairly  strong  throughout  the  season. 

Brining  is  the  leading  outlet  for  sweet 
cherries,  followed  by  fresh  sales  and  canning. 
With  the  sharply  smaller  crop  in  Oregon — the 
leading  source  of  brined  cherries — the  total 
brined  pack  may  be  down  this  year.  However, 
brining  in  California  and  the  Great  Lakes  States 
may  total  larger  than  in  1967. 

The  1968  California  pack  of  canned  sweet 
cherries  was  a  fifth  larger  than  last  season's 
limited  output.  But  with  supplies  short  in  the 
Northwest,  the  total  U.S.  canned  pack  may  be 
smaller  than  a  year  ago. 

Tart  Cherry  Output  Up 

The  1968  U.S.  tart  cherry  crop — as  of 
August  1— was  estimated  at  122,400  tons. 
This  would  be  43  percent  larger  than  the  light 
1967  crop,  yet  nearly  a  fourth  below  the  1962-66 
average. 
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Production  in  the  Great  Lakes  States  is 
forecast  at  115,100  tons,  55  percent  more  than 
last  year.  But  estimated  output  in  each  State 
in  the  region  is  below  average  as  the  result 
of  unfavorable  weather  during  pollination. 
In  the  Western  States,  however,  output'  is 
estimated  at  only  7,300  tons— about  a  third 
smaller  than  last  year's  average  size  crop. 
Spring  freezes  in  the  Northwest  were  princi- 
pally responsible  for  the  reduction. 

Most  tart  cherry  sales  are  made  to 
processors  (96  percent  in  1967).  Through 
early  August,  deliveries  to  processors  were 
running  more  than  40  percent  ahead  of  a 
year  earlier.  But  with  carryover  stocks  of 
both  frozen  and  canned  tart  cherries  light 
this  year,  processor  requirements  are  large. 
Even  with  pack  increases  proportionate  to  the 
projected  crop  increase,  supplies  of  processed 
tart  cherries  are  likely  to  be  below  the  levels 
of  the  early  1960*s. 

PLUMS  AND  PRUNES 

California's  Crops  Above  Average 

The  1968  prune  crop  in  California  is 
expected  to  be  160,000  tons  (dried  basis), 
slightly  less  than  in  1967  but  5  percent  larger 
than  the  1962-66  average.  The  crop  had 
developed  well  as  harvest  got  underway  in 
early  August.  Use  of  prunes  for  prune  juice 
has  increased  substantially  in  the  past  20 
years.  But  dried  prunes  continue  to  be  the 
primary  end  product. 

California's  plum  crop— shipped  mostly 
to  fresh  markets — is  estimated  at  110,000  tons. 
This  would  be  12  percent  more  than  last  year 
and  8  percent  above  average.  In  early  Au- 
gust, shipments  were  running  sharply  above  a 
year  earlier — at  generally  lower  prices.  Al- 
though late  August  normally  marks  the  end 
of  the  active  shipping  season,  some  late- 
variety  volume  will  be  available  through  mid- 
September. 


Most  prunes  and  plums  in  the  Northwest 
and  in  Michigan  are  sold  to  fresh  market 
or  canned.  Only  in  Oregon  is  drying  an  im- 
portant outlet. 

GRAPES 

Crop  Estimated  a  Fifth  Larger 
Than  Last  Season  s 

U.S.  grape  production  was  estimated  at 
3.6  million  tons  as  of  August  1.  This  would 
be  a  fifth  larger  than  last  year's  crop,  but 
slightly  smaller  than  the  1962-66  average. 

California's  grape  crop  normally  ac- 
counts for  90  percent  of  U.S.  production.  The 
3. 3  million  ton  crop  expected  there  this  year 
is  23  percent  larger  than  last  year's  output 
but  slightly  below  average.  On  a  varietal 
basis,  the  California  crop  compares  with 
earlier  years  as  follows: 


Varietal 

Average  [ 

1967  : 

1968 

type 

1962-66  ; 

1,000  tons  - 

Wine 

658.0 

625.0 

670.0 

Table 

:   '  585.4 

435.0 

480.0 

Raisin 

2,146.2 

1,620.0 

2,150.0 

Total  : 

3,389.6 

2,680.0 

3,300.0 

Arizona' s  crop — principally  European- 
type  grapes  like  California's — is  projected  at 
13,600  tons,  moderately  smaller  than  a  yeai 
ago. 

In  States  other  than  California  and  Ari- 
zona; American-type  grapes  predominate.  In 
these  States,  production  is  expected  to  be 
6  percent  smaller  than  in  1967.  Larger  crops 
in  Washington  and  in  the  South  are  not  expected 
to  offset  reductions  in  the  Great  Lakes  States. 
Most  of  the  grapes  produced  outside  of  Cali- 
fornia-Arizona are  crushed. 


Crops  in  Other  States  Down  Sharply 

Production  of  prunes  and  plums  in  Michi- 
gan, Idaho,  Washington,  and  Oregon  is  ex- 
pected to  be  40,500  tons,  46  percent  below 
last  year's  average-size  tonnage.  Of  the  4 
States,  only  Washington  is  expected  to  have  a 
larger  crop  than  a  year  ago. 


Fresh  Movement  Larger,  Prices  Lower 

Early-season  movement  of  California 
and  Arizona  grapes  to  fresh  market  ran 
substantially  above  a  year  earlier.  Prices  de- 
clined as  volume  increased.  In  mid-August, 
fresh  shipping  point  quotations  were  generally 
below  those  of  mid-August,  1967.  Prices  during 
last  summer  and  early  fall  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue below  year-earlier  levels. 
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Larger  Processed  Use  Likely 

Most  U.S.  grapes  are  dried  for  raisins 
or  crushed  for  wine,  juice,  or  other  products. 
With  the  substantial  crop  increase  this  year, 
utilization  in  all  major  categories  is  likely  to 
gain.  In  1967,  about  a  fourth  of  the  crop  was 
dried,  while  about  60  percent  was  crushed  for 
wine,  juice  and  other  products.  Detailed  utili- 
zation data  for  grapes  in  recent  years  are 
shown  on  table  1. 


CRANBERRIES 

1968  Crop  Up  Substantially 

The  1968  cranberry  output — based  on 
August  15  crop  conditions— is  estimated  at 
1,586,800  barrels.  This  would  be  11  percent 
larger  than  last  year's  crop  and  14  percent 
above  the  1962-66  average. 

In  Massachusetts — the  leading  producing 
State— the  1968  crop  is  expected  to  total  740,000 
barrels.  This  would  exceed  last  season's 
below-average  tonnage  by  29  percent.  At 
500,000  barrels,  Wisconsin's  crop  would  be 
only  slightly  larger  than  last  year's.  Oregon's 
crop  is  also  expected  to  be  larger  than  in 
1967.  The  prospective  increases  in  these  3 
States  are  expected  to  more  than  offset  crop 
reductions  in  New  Jersey  and  Washington. 

Harvesting  is  expected  to  get  .underway 
shortly  for  both  fresh  and  processing  markets. 
About  79  percent  of  U.S.  cranberry  sales  in 
1967  were  made  to  processing  outlets;  the  rest 
were  sold  fresh. 


BANANAS 

Imports  Gain  Slightly 

During  the  first  half  of  1968,  our  net 
imports  (imports  minus  re-exports)  of  bana- 
nas totaled  1,932  million  pounds,  slightly  more 
than  a  year  earlier.  Retail  prices  averaged 
about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier  during  the 
period.  In  June,  they  averaged  15.7  cents  per 
pound. 

STRAWBERRIES 

Crop  Up  From  Year  Ago 

This  season's  strawberry  crop  is  now 
estimated  at  513  million  pounds,  up  7  percent 


from  1967.  A  sharp  30  percent  increase  in 
California  output  is  expected  to  more  than 
offset  smaller  crops  in  most  other  areas. 

By  early  August,  deliveries  to  California 
freezers  were  declining  rapidly,  and  process- 
ing was  essentially  through  for  the  season  int 
other  areas.  Through  August  3,  strawberry 
deliveries  to  processors  in  major  freezing 
States  compared  to  those  of  a  year  earlier 
as  follows: 


State 

1967           :  1968 

._  .  .  ^  „-  Millions  pounds 

California 

49.6  61.4 

Oregon 

88.1  68.4 

Washington  ; 

32.2  32.4 

Michigan  ; 

10.7  8.9 

Total  4  States 

180.6  171.1 

Like  movement  to  processing  outlets, 
fresh  market  shipments  are  virtually  finished 
for  the  season  in  all  States  except  Cali- 
fornia. Moderate  supplies  will  continue  to 
.move  from  that  State  until  the  first  killing 
frosts  in  fall.  Although  California's  straw- 
berry deliveries  to  processors  increased  this 
year,  the  State' s  biggest  gain  was  in  move- 
ment to  fresh  market  outlets.  Through  early 
August,  nearly  12,000  cars  had  been  shipped, 
compared  with  only  about  7,300  cars  by  the. 
same  time  in  1967.  Both  air  and  truck  ship- 
ments scored  big  gains.  Rail  movement  has 
been  below  a  year  ago. 

In  the  first  6  months  of  1968,  our  im- 
ports of  fresh  strawberries  were  a  record 
19  million  pounds.  Imports  .of  frozen  straw- 
berries totaled  nearly  56  million  pounds  dur- 
ing the  same  period.  Most  of  our  imports 
originate  in  Mexico. 

NEW  CROP  CITRUS  CONDITION 

Crop  Outlook  Good 

In  early  August,  Florida  citrus  groves 
were  in  excellent  condition.  Heavy  rainfall, 
in  recent  months  has  resulted  in  heavy  growth 
of  new  foliage  and  contributed  to  rapid  fruit 
development.  The  crop  has  set  uniformly, 
and  droppage  to  date  has  been  light. 

Western  crop  conditions  also  appear 
favorable.  The  California  crop  is  developing 
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well.  Arizona  citrus  is  in  very  good  con- 
dition. Fruit  set  there  is  heavy  for  Navel 
oranges  and  lemons,  about  normal  for  Va- 
lencia oranges,  but  lighter  than  normal  for 
grapefruit.  Some  new-crop  lemons  are  now 
being  harvested. 

The  Texas  crop  is  also  progressing 
well.  Although  this  year's  bloom  was  later 
than  last  season's,  there  is  a  good  set  and 
fruit  is  sizing  rapidly.  Rainfall  has  been 
adequate. 

The  first  USDA  forecast  of  1968/6*9 
citrus  production  will  be  published  in  the 
October  10  issue  of  Crop  Production. 

ORANGES 

Summer  Supplies  Light 

California  Valencia  oranges  make  up 
most  of  the  remaining  supply  of  1967/68 
crop  oranges  for  marketing  during  summer 
and  early  fall.  In  early  August,  only  about- 
4  million  boxes  of  California-Arizona  Va- 
lencias  remained  available  for  late-season 
marketing.  This  was  less  than  half  the  quan- 
tity of  1966/67  crop  fruit  available  a  year 
earlier. 

California's  Valencia  crop  this  season 
was  estimated  to  be  only  half  as  large  as 
a  year  earlier.  The  total  U.S.  crop  was 
down  nearly  a  third.  Fresh  market  prices 
have  been  much  higher  than  the  low  levels 
of  a  year  earlier.  In  early  August,  Cali- 
fornia shipping  point  prices  were  50-70  per- 
cent higher  than  in  August  1967.  Prices  are 
likely  to  continue  well  above  a  year  earlier 
until  new-crop  Florida  oranges  and  western 
(Navels  become  available  in  the  falL 

Exports  Off  in  1967/68 

U.S.  exports  of  fresh  oranges  during 
November  1967-June  1968  were  approximately 


2.8  million  boxes — down  about  50  percent 
from  a  year  earlier.  U.S.  imports  over  the 
same  period  were  about  1.5  million  boxes- 
more  than  5  times  those  of  a  year  earlier 
and  heaviest  since  the  1962/63  season.  As 
usual,  Canada  was  our  principal  export  mar- 
ket Most  imports  came  from  Mexico. 

GRAPEFRUIT 

Summer  Volume  Much  Below  Year  Ago 

Late  summer  is  a  seasonally  light  period 
for  grapefruit  marketing,  with  most  supplies 
originating  in  Southern  California.  This  sea- 
son's U.S.  crop  was  23  percent  smaller 
than  a  year  earlier,  and  prices  have  been 
higher  all  season.  Most  of  the  crop  was 
marketed  during  the  winter  and  spring.  And 
the  normally  limited  tonnage  remaining  for 
summer  sale  was  about  a  third  smaller 
than  a  year  earlier.  High  prices  are  likely 
until  new-crop  shipments  begin  in  fall. 

Exports  Down 

During  the  10  months  ending  June  1968, 
fresh  grapefruit  exports  totaled  2.2  million 
boxes— about  1/3  less  than  during  the  same 
period  in  1966/67. 

LEMONS 

Summer  Supplies  Up 

The  1967/68  California-Arizona  lemon 
crop — still  being  harvested— is  expected  toto- 
tal  16.8  million  boxes,  6  percent  below  last 
season.  Through  early  August,  shipments  to 
processing  outlets  were  substantially  below 
a  year  earlier.  Movement  to  fresh  markets 
was  down  slightly  and  supplies  remaining 
for  marketing  exceeded  those  of  a  year  earlier. 
For  the  season,  shipping  point  prices  for 
fresh  lemons  have  averaged  higher  than  in 
1966/67.  In  early  August,  they  were  about  10 
percent  above  a  year  earlier. 


In  June  1968,  USDA's  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
released  a  report  which  includes  a  description  of  recent 
developments  in  Mexico's  strawberry  industry.  Single  copies 
of  this  report,  "Mexico's  Production  of  Horticultural  Pro- 
ducts for  Export",  are  available  on  request  from  the 
Information  Office  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service, 
U.S.   Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D. C.  20250. 
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Exports  of  fresh  lemons  during  November 
1967-June  1968  totaled  2.3  million  boxes— 
slightly  more  than  a  year  earlier.  Imports 
of  fresh  lemons  during  the  period  were  in- 
significant. 

LIMES 

1968/69  Crop  Up  Slightly 

Florida's  1968/69  lime  crop  is  estimated 
at  750,000  boxes,  slightly  more  than  a  year 
earlier  and  sharply  above  average.  About 
2/3  of  this  crop  is  usually  sold  fresh  and 
the  rest  processed.  Prices  are  normally 
seasonally  low  in  summer,  when  volume  is 
heaviest.  In  July,  grower  prices  averaged 
well  above  the  very  low  levels  of  a  year 
earlier. 

Foreign  trade  in  fresh  limes  is  limited. 
During  November  1967-June  1968,  22  thousand 
boxes  were  imported,  while  exports  totaled 
about  18  thousand  boxes. 


PROCESSED  NONCITRUS  FRUIT 

Substantial  Gain  in  1968  Canned  Pack  Likely 

The  1968  pack  of  canned  fruit  in  main- 
land United  States  is  expected  to  be  con- 
siderably above  the  low  1967  output.  Scanty 
information  on  those  packs  already  completed 
agrees  with  this  projection.  At  4.5  million 
cases  (basis  24/2-1/2' s),  California's  1968 
canned  apricot  pack  was  7  percent  above 
a  year  earlier.  California's  1968  pack  of  canned 
sweet  cherries— a  minor  item— was  also  larg- 
er than  in  1967. 

But  much  more  importantly,  the  sharp 
crop  increases  projected  for  clingstone 
peaches  and  Bartlett  pears  contribute  to  the 
improved  outlook.  Canned  peaches,  pears, 
and  fruit  cocktail  normally  account  for  about 
half  of  the  total  U.S.  canned  pack  of  deciduous 
fruits. 

The  43  percent  projected  increase  in 
the  U.S.  tart  cherry  crop  should  also  push 
the  pack  of  that  item  sharply  above  last 
season's  short  output  The  pack  of  apple- 
sauce is  likely  to  be  near  that  of  last  season. 
However,  not  all  pack  prospects  are  optimistic. 
A  reduced  pack  of  canned  purple  plums  ap- 
pears certain.  Oregon,  normally  a  leading 
source  of  this  item,  has  a  very  short  crop 
as  the  result  of  spring  freezes. 


Canners'  Carryover  Down 

The  carryover  date  for  most  canned 
fruits  is  June  1.  June  1  canners'  stocks  of 
13  canned  noncitrus  fruits  (apples,  applesauce, 
apricots,  tart  cherries,  sweet  cherries,  pine- 
apple, fruit  cocktail,  fruits  for  salad,  mixed 
fruits,  clingstone  peaches,  freestone  peaches, 
pears,  and  purple  plums)  totaled  about  23 
million  cases  (basis  24/2-1/2*8). 

Although  this  was  the  smallest  June  1 
inventory  in  4  years,  it  was  only  6  percent 
below  a  year  earlier.  For  the  total  1967/68 
season,  supplies  had  been  nearly  15  percent 
below  a  year  earlier.  Only  a  few  items- 
such  as  tart  cherries— were  in  tight  supply 
early  this  summer.  Stocks  of  most  were 
ample.  And  some — such  as  fruit  cocktail — 
were  up  from  a  year  earlier,  despite  lighter 
total-season  supplies. 

1967/68  Movement  Faltered 

The  June  1  supply  situation  evidenced 
an  unusually  light  movement  of  canned  fruit 
during  the  past  season.  Total-season  ship- 
ments of  the  above  items  (excluding  canned 
apples  and  applesauce  for  which  total-season 
, shipment  data  are  not  yet  available)  amounted 
'to  only  72.8  million  cases,  17  percent  below 
a  year  earlier.  Much  of  the  drop  can  be 
attributed  to  a  lag  in  domestic  movement. 
But  exports  also  faltered  sharply.  In  the 
12  months  ending  with  May  1968,  our  exports 
of  canned  peaches  totaled  only  2.1  million 
cases  (basis  24/2-1/2' s)  compared  with  5.1 
million  a  year  earlier.  Comparing  the  same 
time  spans,  exports  of  fruit  cocktail  fell 
from  3.5  to  2.1  million  cases.  Exports  of 
canned  pineapple  declined  from  2.0  to  1.5 
million  cases.  Exports  of  canned  apricots 
and  pears  were  also  down  sharply. 

Lower  Prices  Likely 

Prices  for  canned  fruits  this  season 
are  generally  expected  to  be  below  the  high 
levels  of  1967/68,  Trade  reports  in  early 
August  indicated  that  'some  western  canners 
had  established  opening  prices  for  canned 
clingstone  peaches,  pears,  and  fruit  cock- 
tail below  year-earlier  levels. 

Canned  Peaches  Bought  By  USDA 

On  August  15,  USDA  announced  the  pur° 
chase  of  624,750  cases  (6  No.  10  cans)  of 
canned  clingstone  peaches  for  distribution  to 
schools  participating  in  the  National  School 
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Lunch  Program.  The  average  shipping  point 
price  was  $4.54  per  case,  with  a  total  f.o.b. 
cost  of  $2.8  million. 

This  year's  prices  averaged  about  $.43 
per  case  less  than  those  of  a  similar  purchase 
last  year.  In  August  1967,  USDA  bought  633,200 
cases  of  canned  clingstone  peaches  for  the 
National  School  Lunch  Program  at  a  total 
f.o.b.    shipping   point   cost  of   $3.1  million. 

USDA  Announces  U.S. -Australian  Agreement 
on  Canned  Peach  Export  Payments 

On  July  29,  Secretary  Freeman  announced 
that  Australia  had  agreed  to  suspend  export 
payments  under  its  Market  Development  Al- 
lowance (MDA)  system  in  respect  to  exports 
of  canned  peaches  to  major  markets.  The 
suspension  will  affect  Australia' s  1969  "canned 
peach  pack '  as  well  as  its  carryover  as  of 
December  31,  1968.  It  will  continue  at  least 
until  May  1969,  when  the  Australian  Govern- 
ment will   reevaluate   the  export  situation. 

In  turn,  the  U.S.  government  has  agreed 
to  withhold  export  payments  on  U.S.  exports 
of  canned  peaches  during  the  remainder  of 
1968  and  the  year  1969,  provided  the  sus- 
pension of  Australia's  MDA  payments  con- 
tinues. 

If  MDA  payments  on  canned  peach  ex- 
ports are  resumed,  the  U.S.  would  follow 
with  payments  on  its  own  canned  peach  >ex» 
ports. 

U.S.  exports  of  canned  peaches  last 
year  were  less  than  half  the  record  quantity 
exported  in  1962.  The  short  1967  peach  pack 
was  largely  responsible  for  last  year's  poor 
record.  But  market  losses  in  recent  years 
can  ,also  be  traced  to  increased  competition 
from  other  countries.  For  example,  Australia 
has  made  substantial  inroads  into  the  West 
German  market,  our  leading  export  outlet 
for  canned  peaches.  In  the  early  I960*s  we 
supplied  nearly  90  percent  of  West  Germany's 
canned  peach  imports.  Last  year,  we  supplied 
less  than  a  third. 

Although  Australia's  MDA  suspension 
will  not  become  effective  until  1969,  the  ap- 
parent increase  in  U.S.  pack  and  Australia' s 
suspension  of  export  payments  next  year 
should  help  the  U.S.  regain  much  of  its 
eroded  export  market  for  canned  peaches 
in  1968/69 


More  Dried  Fruits  Likely 

A  substantial  increase  in  total  dried 
fruit  production  seems  probable  this  season. 
Current  prospects  point  to  a  sharp  increase 
in  raisin  output.  California's  production  of 
raisin  variety  grapes  is  expected  to  be  a 
third  larger  than  in  1967.  This  should  over- 
shadow a  slight  decrease  projected  for  pro- 
duction of  dried  prunes— the  other  major 
dried  fruit  item. 

Other  fruits  are  dried  in  much  smaller 
quantities.  They  include  apricots,  apples, 
peaches,  pears,  figs,  and  dates.  It  is  too 
early  to  project  dried  packs  of  these  indi- 
vidual items.  But  generally  improved  crop 
prospects  in  California— the  leading  producer 
of  dried  fruits — point  to  an  increase  output. 

Total  carryover  stocks  of  dried  fruits 
from  the  1967/68  marketing  season  are  ex- 
pected to  be  below  year-earlier  levels. 

1967/68  Exports  Up 

During  September  through  June  of  the 
1967/68  marketing  season,  U.S.  exports  6f 
raisins  totaled  about  56,400  tons.  This  quantity 
was  6  percent  larger  than  that  of  a  year 
earlier,  and  largest  for  the  period  since  the 
1961/62  season.  This  gain  was  made  despite 
a  sharp  drop  in  last  year' s  raisin  pack.  A 
large  carryover  of  raisins  at  the  start  of 
the  season  helped  make  the  increase  possible.' 
During  the  September  through  June  period, 
U.S.  exports  of  dried  prunes  totaled  about 
38,300  tons,  slightly  more  than  during  the 
same  months  of  the  1966/67  season.  Ex- 
ports of  other  dried  fruits  are  relatively 
small. 

Prunes  Bought  By  USDA 

On  July  16,  USDA  announced  the  pur- 
chase of  332,640  cases  (24/1-lb.  bags)  of 
dried  prunes  for  distribution  to  needy  fam- 
ilies. The  purchase  was  made  with  Section 
32  (Public  Law  320)  funds  at  an  f.o.b.  cost 
of  nearly  $1.8  million. 

Frozen  Pack  Prospects  Mixed 

Based  on  partial  data  on  deliveries  to 
processors,  it  appears  that  the  1968  straw- 
berry pack  may  fall  a  little  short  of  last 
.year's   213   million   pound   output.  Through 
early  August,  combined  deliveries  to  proces- 
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sors  in  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
Michigan  were  moderately  below  a  year 
earlier. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  larger  pack  of 
frozen  tart  cherries  appears  likely.  Through 
early  August,  deliveries  of  fresh  fruit  to 
processors  in  major  central  and  northeastern 
States  were  running  more  than  40  percent 
ahead  of  a  year  earlier. 

Outlook  for  other  frozen  fruits  and 
berries  is  still  uncertain. 

Frozen  Berry  Imports  Up  in  1968 


During  the  first  6  months  of  1968,  im- 
ports of  frozen  strawberries  totaled  55.7 
million  pounds.  Although  moderately  more  than 
a  year  earlier,  they  were  below  the  record 
level  of  early  1966.  Much  smaller,  but  be- 
coming increasingly  important,  were  imports 
of  frozen  blueberries.  During  the  first  half 
of  1968,  about  6.8  million  pounds  were  im- 
ported, more  than  twice  the  level  of  a  year 
earlier. 

Most  strawberry  imports  come  from 
Mexico,  while  most  blueberry  imports  orig- 
inate in  Canada. 

Cold  Storage  Holdings  Below  Year  Ago 

Total  stocks  of  frozen  fruits  (excluding 
juices)  on  July  31,  1968  were  501  million 
pounds— slightly  below  a  year  earlier  but 
a  little  larger  than  the  1962-66  average  for 
the  date.  Strawberry  stocks— at  205  million 
pounds— made  up  about  40  percent  of  the 
total.  Details  on  July  31  frozen  fruit  stocks 
are  shown  on  Table  24. 

With  packing  active  in  July,  inventories 
of  most  items  increased  seasonally.  Aggregate 
frozen-fruit  stocks  normally  peak  at  the  end 
of  summer. 


PROCESSED  CITRUS  FRUIT 

Frozen  Orange  Concentrate  Stocks  Down 

Florida  packers'  stocks  of  frozen  orange 
juice  concentrate  on  August  3  were  43.1 
million  gallons,  more  than  a  third  below  the 
heavy  stocks  on  hand  a  year  earlier.  With 
the  packing  season  at  an  end,  Florida's  1967/68 
output  totaled  about  84  million  gallons  com- 
pared  with  132  million  gallons  in  1966/67 


This  reduction  was  more  than  enough  to  off- 
set the  very  large  (27.2  million  gallon)  carry- 
over at  the  season's  start.  Florida's  supplies 
this  season  (including  imports)  amounted  to 
about  112  million  gallons — 23  percent  less 
than  in  1966/67. 

Total  movement  from  the  start  of  the 
'1967/68  season  through  August  3  was  about 
69  million  gallons  (Figure  l)~a  tenth  below 
the  heavy  shipments  to  that  date  a  year  earlier. 
However,  this  has  been  a  good  rate  of  move- 
ment, when  related  to  total  supplies.  And 
it  appears  that  carryout  at  the  end  of  the 
season  will  be  sharply  below  a  year  earlier. 


Prices  For  Concentrate  Up 


F.o.b.  prices  for  concentrate  advanced 
several  times  during  the  early  part  of  the 
packing  season,  then  held  steady  at  $1.65 
per  dozen  6-oz.  cans  (unadvertised  brands) 
from  mid-March  through  July.  In  early  August, 
prices  rose  to  $1.75  per  dozen.  For  the 
season,  f.o.b.  prices  have  averaged  sharply 
above  the  low  levels  which  prevailed  during 
most  of  the  1966/67  season.  But  they  have 
been  moderate  in  comparison  to  those  of 
the  early  196tfs. 

At  retail,  prices  have  also  been  mod- 
erate, although  they  have  averaged  above  the 
low  year-earlier  levels  since  February.  For 
the  first  6  months  of  1968  retail  prices  of 
concentrate  averaged  20.4  cents  per  6-ounce 
can.  Except  for  last  year,  this  was  the  lowest 
since  1957.  Further  increases  may  occur, 
however,  as  a  result  of  the  recent  gain  at 
the  wholesale  level. 


FLORIDA  SUPPLY  AND  MOVEMENT  OF 
FROZEN  ORANGE  JUICE  CONCENTRATE 


YEAR  BEGINNING  NOVEMBER  IN  1961- DECEMBER  THEREAFTER. 


Figure  1 
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Growers'  prices  for  Florida  oranges  used 
for  frozen  concentrate  averaged  sharply  above 
a  year  earlier.  Priced  fruit  used  for  con- 
centrate in  1967/68  returned  growers  about 
twice  as  much  per  box  as  they  received 
in  1966/67. 

Grapefruit  Concentrate  Stocks  Smaller 

Supplies  of  frozen  concentrated  grape- 
fruit juice  in  inventory  on  August  3,  1968 
totaled  2.1  million  gallons.  This  was  nearly 
50  percent  below  a  year  earlier.  Although 
the  fall  1967  carryover — (2.9  million  gallons) 
had  been  unusually  large,  the  1967/68  pack 
totaled  only  1.8  million  gallons,  compared 
to  5.5  million  packed  in  1966/67. 

Despite  the  lighter  supply  and  substan- 
tially higher  prices,  movement  of  frozen 
concentrated  grapefruit  juice  through  August 
was  slightly  ahead  of  a  year  earlier. 

Chilled  Juice  Movement  Continues  Strong 

Although  the  reduction  in  the  1967/68 
citrus  crop  has  cut  into  movement  of  most 
items,  shipments  of  chilled  citrus  juices 
continue  to  record  gains. 

Through  August  3,  a  total  of  84.6  mil- 
lion gallons  of  chilled  orange  juice  had  been 
moved  from  Florida  this  season,  slightly  more 
than  a  year  earlier.  Although  the  quantity 
processed  from  fresh  fruit  has  been  moderately 
smaller  than  last  season,  carryover  was 
larger.  And  the  quantity  reprocessed  from 
frozen  concentrated  orange  juice  was  up 
sharply.  The  total  pack  of  chilled  orange 
juice  is  likely  to  be  very  near  the  record 
1966/67  output  (Figure  2.) 

Demand  has  increased  sharply  for  this 
product  in  recent  years.  Although  this  season' s 
movement  has  been  little  higher  than  a  year 
ago  to  date,  it  has  been  attained  at  sub- 
stantially higher  prices. 

The  movement  of  chilled  grapefruit  juice 
has  increased  sharply  this  season.  Through 
August  3,  Florida  packers  had  moved  5.4 
million  gallons,  compared  with  only  3.9  mil- 
lion gallons  a  year  earlier.  Although  last 
fall's  carryin  and  pack  were  both  larger  than 
a  year  earlier,  August  3  stocks  on  hand  were 
smaller. 

Through  early  August,  total  movement 
of  chilled  citrus  sections  and  salad  was  a 


FLORIDA  PACKS  OF 
CHILLED  ORANGE  JUICE 


MIL.  GAL. 


Figure  2 


little  below  a  year  earlier.  About  3  million 
gallons  of  these* products ( chilled  grapefruit 
sections,  orange  sections,  and  citrus  salad) 
were  on  hand  on  August  3.  This  was  about 
6  percent  less  than  the  inventory  of  a  year 
earlier. 

Canned  Citrus  Supplies  Down 


Florida  packers'  stocks  of  4  canned  cit- 
rus juices  (grapefruit,  orange,  blend,  and 
tangerine)  totaled  about  9.1  million  cases 
(basis  24/2' s)  in  early  August — 17  percent 
below  a  year  earlier.  Stocks  of  all  items  were 
down.  Pack  of  canned  citrus  juice  was  off 
sharply  in  1967/68  and  f.o.b.  prices  have  been 
substantially  above  a  year  earlier. 

The  situation  for  canned  citrus  sections 
and  salad  is  similar.  Aggregate  stocks  of 
grapefruit  sections,  orange  sections,  and  cit- 
rus salad  on  August  3  were  nearly  a  fifth 
below  those  of  a  year  earlier. 

TREE  NUTS 

Western  Output  Up  Slightly 

California  almond  production  in  1968 
is  forecast  at  75,000  tons  (in  shell),  slightlv 
below  a  year  ago  but  a  tenth  above  the  1962-66 
average.  Although  the  set  is  lighter  than  last 
season,  the  crop  has  sized  well. 

Exports  of  shelled  almonds  during  the 
first  11  months  of  the  1967/68  season  totaled 
9,698  tons,  11  percent  more  than  a  year 
earlier.  During  the  same  period,  exports  of 
in-shell  almonds — a  relatively  minor  item — 
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were  below  a  year  earlier.  World  production 
of  almonds  this  season  may  be  large,  making 
export  gains  difficult  in  the  coming  marketing 
season. 

Walnut  output  in  California  and  Oregon 
is  estimated  at  78,200  tons  this  year — a  little 
above  last  season,  but  nearly  a  -tenth  below 
the  1962-66  average.  California  accounts  for 
96  percent  of  the  prospective  tonnage. 

Filbert  production  in  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington is  forecast  at  10,050  tons.  This  would 
be  a  third  larger  than  last  year's  output 
and  17.  percent  above  the  1962-66  average. 
Crops  are  developing  satisfactory  in  both 
states  and  a  good  quality  crop  is  in  prospect. 
Harvest  usually  extends  from  September  into 
November,   with  peak  activity  in  October. 

Pecan  Estimate  Due  in  September 

The  first  forecast  of  pecan  tonnage  will 
be  released  in  the  September  issue  of  Crop 
Production. 

Cold  Storage  Stocks 

On  June  30,  1968,  cold  storage  holdings 
of  nutmeats  were  about  26,600  tons,  down 
16  percent  from  a  year  earlier.  But  stocks 
of  nuts  in-shell — at  about  27,666  tons — were 
a  fifth  larger. 


By  item,  stocks  were  as  follows: 


Kind 

1967 

1968 

->              1,000  lbs, 

In-shell  ; 
Nutmeats  : 

1,169 
23,823 

893 
22,259 

Filberts:  * 
In-  shell  : 
.  Nutmeats 

271 
1,068 

688 
1,711 

Walnuts  ^FncrliQhV 

>  r  aiiiuL  o  1  J — '  1 1^1  lull  1. 

In-shell  ; 
Nutmeats  : 

13,511 
11,261 

8,433 
6,226 

Other  tree  nuts:  ; 
In-  shell  ; 
Nutmeats  j 

O  1     t  CO 

61,  lOO 

27,342 

45,319 
22,913 

Total:  : 
In-  shell  j 
Nutmeats 

.  46,109 
63,494 

55,333 
53,109 

PER  CAPITA  CONSUMPTION  OF  FRUITS 


Detailed  per  capita  consumption  data  on 
•individual  and  broad  categories  of  fresh  and 
processed  fruit  and  tree  nuts  are  presented 
in  Tables  3-10  of  this  issue  of  the  Fruit 
Situation. 


PER  CAPITA  FRUIT  CONSUMPTION 


POUNDS 


1920  30    40     50     60    '61  63  65  67 
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The  next  issue  of  the  Fruit  Situation  is 
scheduled  for  release  on  October  30,  1968. 
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Table    k. — Canned  and  chilled  fruits:    Per  capita  consumption,  product  weight  basis,  I9IO-67  1/ 


Canned  fruit 


Chilled 


Year 

.  Apples 
and 
apple- 
sauce 

Apri-: 
cots  : 

Ber-: 
ries: 

Cher- 
ries 

•Cran- 
'  ber— 

. rles 

[Figs 

: Salad 
:  and 
: cock- 
tail 

:  Peaches 
:    (in-  : 
: eluding 
: spiced) 

Pears 

•  Pine 

•  apple 

:  Plums  : 

*  and 

*  prunes  * 

Olives 

'•Citrus 
*  sec— 

;  10I1S 

Total  ■ 

c  i '  r  s 
sec- 
tions 
2/ 

1910 

0.7 

0.1* 

0.3 

0.1 



3/ 



0.9 

0.1* 

0.5 

0.1 

0.2 



3.6 



1911 

.6 

.5 

.3 

.2 





.8 

.1* 

.6 

.1 

.1* 



3-9 



1912 

.7 

.5 

.3 

.2 

| 



.8 

.5 

.8 

.1 

.3 

— 

4.2 



1913 

.  .5 

.4 

.3 

.1 

if 

•9 

•  5 

l.l 

.1 

.3 

4.2 

1914 

.7 

.6 

.1* 

.2 

1.2 

.5 

1.7 

.1 

.3 

5.7 

1915 

.5 

.1* 

.1* 

.2 

3/ 

1.0 

.6 

2.0 

.1 

.1+ 



5.6 



1916 

l.l 

.6 

.k 

.2 



1.2 

.7 

2.3 

.2 

.1* 



7.1 



1917 

1.5 

.9 

.5 

.3 



3> 

1.5 

.8 

1.8 

.2 

.2 



7.7 



1918 

1.2 

.9 

.5 

.3 

3/ 

3/ 

1.2 

.9 

2.0 

.2 

.3 

7.5 

1919 

l.l 

1.8 

.7 

.1* 

3/ 

2.1 

1.0 

1.9 

.3 

.1* 

9.7 



1920 

.9 

.9 

.6 

.5 

3/ 

3/ 

2.1 

l.l 

2.8 

.2 

-3 



9.1+ 



1921 

1.0 

.7 

.6 

.2 

% 

3> 

I.9 

.1* 

2.9 

.2 

.3 

3/ 

8.2 



1922 

.8 

.6 

.6 

.5 

i 

3> 



2.0 

.3 

2.2 

.2 

.3 

% 

7.5 



1923 

1.1 

.5 

.6 

.6 

3/ 

0.1 

0.1 

2.1* 

.4 

2.5 

.1 

•  5 

0.1 

9.0 

192U 

.9 

.5 

.8 

.6 

0.1 

.1 

.2 

2.1 

.3 

2.7 

.1 

.1* 

.1 

8.9 

1925 

.9 

.7 

.6 

.6 

3/ 

.2 

.2 

3.2 

.6 

3.1* 

.2 

.1* 

.1 

11.1 

1926 

.9 

.8 

.8 

.9 

.1 

.2 

.2 

3.2 

.9 

3.2 

.2 

.1* 

.2 

12.0 

— — 

1927 

.8 

.7 

.7 

.1* 

.1 

.2 

.3 

1+.2 

.7 

3.6 

.2 

.5 

.2 

12.6 



1928 

1.0 

.8 

.7 

.7 

.1 

.2 

.3 

3.7 

.7 

3.3 

.3 

.6 

.2 

12.6 



1929 

1.1 

.8 

.7 

.7 

.1 

.1 

.1* 

2.9 

.9 

3.2 

.1* 

.6 

.u 

12.3 



1930 

.8 

.8 

.5 

.8 

.1 

.1 

.U 

3.2 

.9 

3.8 

.3 

.5 

.6 

12.8 



1931 

.7 

.6 

.7 

.7 

.1 

.1 

.2 

2.0 

.7 

U.i 

.3 

.5 

.2 

10.9 



1932 

.8 

.6 

.3 

.7 

.1 

3/ 

.3 

2.8 

•  9 

2.7 

.2 

.1* 

.1* 

10.2 



1933 

•  9 

.7 

.U 

1.0 

.1 

3/ 

.5 

2.6 

1.0 

3.5 

.1* 

.1* 

•  3 

11.8 

— 

193U 

1.0 

.7 

.5 

.8 

.2 

.1 

.5 

2.6 

1.0 

3.6 

.1* 

.5 

.6 

12.5 

1935 

1.0 

.7 

.5 

1.0 

.2 

3/ 

.7 

2.8 

1.0 

3.9 

.6 

.5 

.5 

n.k 



1936 

1.2 

1.0 

.5 

1.1 

.3 

.1 

.9 

3.5 

1.3 

l*.9 

.7 

.5 

.7 

16.7 

1937 

1.0 

1.0 

.3 

1.0 

.3 

.1 

.9 

2.7 

1.1 

3.5 

.6 

.1* 

.6 

13.5 

1938 

1.1 

1.0 

.5 

1.0 

.1* 

.1 

1.1 

3.5 

1.2 

3.6 

.5 

.6 

.8 

15.  k 



1939 

1.2 

.9 

.4 

1.2 

.5 

.1 

1.2 

3.5 

1.1 

!*.3 

.6 

.5 

.6 

16.1 



19UO 

1.5 

.9 

.u 

l.l* 

.6 

.1 

1.6 

k.k 

1.5 

l*.7 

.5 

.7 

.8 

19.1 



191+1 

i.k 

1.0 

.5 

1.3 

.5 

.1 

1.5 

3.3 

1.5 

l*.l* 

.6 

.6 

l.l 

17.8 



19U2 

1.7 

1.1 

.6 

1.1 

.6 

.3 

1.9 

k.k 

1.3 

2.8 

.6 

•  .6 

.3 

17.3 



19^3 

1.6 

.3 

.U 

.7 

.3 

.2 

1.3 

3.2 

l.l* 

2.0 

.6 

.6 

12.6 

19Mt 

1.0 

1.0 

.1 

.9 

.3 

.1 

1.0 

1.3 

.1* 

2.0 

.5 

.7 

% 

9.3 

19^5 

1.1 

1.3 

.1 

.8 

.5 

.3 

2.U 

1+.9 

.9 

.8 

.7 

.6 

% 

sit 

14.4 



19U6 

i.k 

2.8 

.2 

1.8 

.8 

.2 

2.7 

5.U 

1.7 

3.k 

.7 

.7 

.5 

22.3 



19U7 

1.7 

.9 

.3 

1.0 

.8 

.3 

2.1 

4.5 

1.2 

3.3 

.6 

.7 

.8 

18.2 



19U8 

1.9 

1.0 

.5 

1.2 

.5 

.1 

2.2 

1+.6 

1.2 

3.k 

.5 

.8 

1.0 

18.9 

191*9 

2.1 

1.1 

.6 

1.5 

.5 

.1 

2.3 

4.9 

1.1* 

3.0 

.5 

.5 

.9 

19.1* 

1950 

2.1* 

1.1 

.h 

1.8 

.7 

.1 

2.6 

5.9 

1.6 

3.0 

.1* 

.8 

.8 

21.6 

1951 

2.3 

.9 

.1* 

1.1+ 

.8 

.2 

2.0 

l*.8 

1.2 

3.0 

.3 

.8 

.9 

19.0 

1952 

2.7 

-9 

.1+ 

1.5 

.8 

.2 

2.1* 

5.1 

1.7 

3.1 

.1* 

.9 

.7 

20.8 



1953 

2.4 

1.1 

.k 

1.5 

.8 

.1 

2.1 

5.3 

1.7 

3.3 

.5 

•  9 

.9 

21.0 



1951+ 

2.5 

1.0 

.5 

l.l* 

.8 

.1 

2.1 

5.6 

1.7 

3.1* 

.1* 

.7 

1.0 

21.2 

1955 

2.8 

1.1 

•3 

1.5 

.9 

.1 

2.1* 

5.5 

1.9 

3.4 

.5 

.9 

1.2 

22.5 

1956 

3.1 

1.1 

.3 

1.2 

.9 

.1 

2.6 

5.3 

1.6 

3.3 

.5 

.6 

1.1 

21.7 

0.2 

1957 

3.1 

1.0 

.3 

1.3 

.8 

.1 

2.6 

5.8 

1.8 

3.2 

.5 

1.0 

.8 

22.3 

.3 

1958 

3.3 

.9 

.3 

1.3 

.8 

.1 

2.6 

5.8 

2.0 

3.3 

.1* 

.8 

1.1 

22.7 

.2 

1959 

3.2 

.9 

.3 

1.3 

.8 

.1 

2.7 

5.9 

1.9 

3.1 

.3 

.8 

.8 

22.1 

.2 

I960 

3.h 

1.1 

.2 

1.1 

.6 

.1 

2.7 

6.1 

2.0 

3.2 

.3 

.8 

1.0 

22.6 

.U 

1961 

3.6 

1.2 

.2 

1.2 

1.0 

.1 

2.7 

6.2 

1.8 

3.1 

.2 

1.0 

.9 

23.2 

.1* 

1962 

3.k 

•9 

.2 

1.2 

.8 

.1 

2.8 

6.3 

2.1 

2.8 

.1* 

.8 

.9 

22.7 

.1* 

1963 

3.6 

1.1 

.1 

l.C 

.8 

.1 

2.8 

6.5 

2.0 

3.2 

.3 

.8 

.6 

22.9 

.3 

196U 

3.7 

1.0 

.1 

1.3 

.7 

.1 

2.6 

6.5 

1.6 

3.2 

.3 

1.0 

.8 

22.9 

.1* 

1965 

3.8 

1.1 

.1 

1.1 

.8 

.1 

2.9 

6.6 

1.9 

3.1 

.3 

.7 

•  9 

23.1* 

.3 

1966 

3.1* 

1.1 

.2 

1.0 

.8 

.1 

3.0 

6.2 

1.9 

3.1 

.1* 

.8 

1.0 

23.0 

.5 

1967  V 

3.7 

.9 

.2 

.8 

.8 

.1 

2.7 

6.0 

1.8 

3.1 

.1* 

•  9 

1.1 

22.5 

.5 

19 


1/  Data  on  pack  year,  1910-1*2;  calendar-year  basis,  191*3  to  date.  Civilian  consumption  only  beginning  19UI.  Beginning 
ioO,  includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii.    2/  Produced  commercially  in  Florida.    3/  Less  than  0.05  pound,    hj  Preliminary. 
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Table    5. — Canned  and  chilled  fruit  juices  (excluding  frozen):     Per  capita  consumption,  product  weight  basis,  1910-67  1/ 


Orange 


Blended 

Citrus  . 

! Grape- 

orange 

Lemon 

concen-i 

fruit 

and 

and 

Tan- 

trate . 

grape- 

lime 

gerine 

3/  ; 

fruit 

Fruit 

Apple 

nectars 

Grape: 

Pineapple 


Single 
strength 


Concen- 
trate 
3/ 


Total 

y 


Chilled  2/ 


Orange 


Grape- 
fruit 


0.1*7 
.18 
.1*5 
.31* 
.12 
.61 
.1*1* 
.31 
.1+5 
.28 


0.it7 
.18 
.1*5 
.31* 
.12 
.61 
.1*1* 
.31 
.1*5 
.28 


— 
— 

— 

— 

— 
— 

— 
— 

— 
— 

— 

— 
— 

— 
— 

•  ?y 

.16 

.29 

.12 

— 

— 
— 





SQ 
•  31+ 

!l6 

.29 

.12 

— 
— 









0 

0 

05 

!l6 
.17 

.32 

.28 

!l6 

•  17 
-32 

•  JO 

•  33 

0 

01 

OS 

06 

P7 

•  j  j 

02 

-O 

■ 

.i-3 

01 

11 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12 

— 

— 

.31 

— 

— 



M 

— 





02 

16 

— 

— 



18 

— 

.27 

— 

— 

M 







07 

21 

28 

0.01 

.22 

0.01 

.52 

22 

62 

0.01 

85 

.01 

82 

.02 

1  QQ 

±'77 

20 

s6 

0.02 

.01 

7Q 
ty 

OS 

Q_ 

17 

!oi+ 

2.1+0 

28 

1 

PQ 

.06 

!oi* 

2_ 

67 

.20 

~3Q 

2 

OS 

.18 

l*'l*Q 

1  Q 

ss 

.12 

y>~ 

.26 

.^2 

1 

8s 

.20 

1+.6I* 

g 

61 

i  s 

02 

0.05 

1  3 

.  -io 

■  >*T 

2 

S  Q? 

68 

2 

3"* 

.25 

.02 

3 

29 

.10 

.21+ 

.65 

2 

52 

.06 

7.23 

7"* 

3 

08 

.1*2 

.01* 

0 

1+2 

1+ 

70 

.20 

.25 

.59 

2 

67 

.06 

8.50 

91* 

2 

63 

.1*8 

.08 

1+1+ 

k 

57 

.37 

.31+ 

.61+ 

2 

lU 

.1+3 

8.5I+ 

27 

3 

03 

.27 

.02 

1+3 

k 

02 

.1*1* 

.11+ 

.71 

1 

58 

.1+6 

7.1+3 

1 

1*6 

1* 

80 

1.11 

.03 

19 

7 

59 

.62 

.21 

.33 

91+ 

.57 

10.33 

2 

75 

3 

19 

1.08 

.06 

76 

7 

81+ 

.26 

.06 

.1+3 

1 

12 

.89 

10.9I+ 

1* 

15 

1* 

93 

2.36 

.10 

0.11 

97 

12 

62 

.35 

.19 

.1+9 

2 

36 

.90 

17.77 

k 

11 

3 

38 

2.18 

.07 

.21 

1 

09 

11 

01+ 

.26 

.29 

.68 

2 

26 

.75 

15.63 

5 

03 

3 

83 

2.28 

.08 

.16 

1 

88 

13 

26 

.20 

.37 

.65 

1 

85 

.71+ 

17.07 

3 

87 

2 

81* 

1.86 

.10 

.22 

1 

82 

10 

71 

.1+7 

.55 

.57 

2 

03 

.80 

15.13 

3 

37 

2 

02 

1.01 

.07 

.23 

1 

95 

8 

65 

.56 

.92 

.50 

1 

89 

•  93 

13.1+5 

3 

81 

2 

73 

1.30 

.08 

.20 

1 

86 

9 

98 

.50 

.81+ 

.50 

2 

1+3 

.78 

15.03 

3 

58 

2 

05 

.95 

.09 

.15 

1 

63 

8 

1+5 

.51+ 

.62 

.82 

2 

82 

.87 

ll*.12 

3 

13 

1 

97 

.86 

.09 

.13 

1 

65 

7 

83 

.51 

.56 

.73 

2 

80 

.9U 

13.37 

3 

08 

2 

28 

.89 

.08 

.10 

1 

36 

7 

79 

.71 

.57 

.73 

.2 

1+1 

•  97 

13.18 

2 

95 

2 

18 

.78 

.11 

.09 

1 

16 

7 

27 

.51+ 

.73 

.73 

2 

78 

1.01 

13.06 

0.91* 

0.91* 

2 

1*2 

2 

12 

.66 

■09 

.09 

1 

.57 

6 

95 

.66 

1.27 

.85 

2 

69 

1.26 

13.68 

1.05 

0.07 

1.12 

2 

1*5 

1 

9h 

.58 

.12 

.09 

1 

66 

6 

81+ 

.68 

1.37 

•  59 

2 

32 

0.79 

1.21 

13.80 

1.72 

.05 

1.77 

2 

66 

1 

7h 

.72 

.12 

.07 

1 

62 

6 

•  93 

.77 

1.21+ 

.81+ 

2 

38 

1.29 

1.05 

1U.50 

1.60 

.01* 

1.61+ 

1 

91 

1 

56 

.1*9 

.15 

.08 

1 

.07 

5 

.26 

•  97 

1.03 

.78 

1 

92 

1.27 

.87 

12.10 

1.87 

.03 

1.90 

2 

12 

1 

51 

.51 

.13 

.07 

1 

.1+5 

5 

•  79 

•89 

1.06 

.76 

2 

.15 

1.25 

1.06 

12.96 

2.10 

.02 

2.12 

1 

70 

1 

39 

.1*5 

.13 

.06 

1 

.52 

5 

25 

•  95 

.52 

.71 

2 

.07 

1.19 

1.05 

11.71* 

1.65 

.03 

1.68 

1 

92 

1 

1+8 

.1*7 

.13 

.06 

1 

.05 

5 

11 

1.05 

.52 

.65 

2 

09 

1.09 

1.06 

11.57 

2.19 

.08 

2.27 

1 

69 

1 

30 

.1+2 

.13 

.01+ 

1 

70 

5 

.28 

1.21 

.36 

.63 

2 

61 

1.73 

1.11 

12.93 

1.11+ 

.03 

1.17 

1 

17 

1 

09 

.30 

.11 

.01* 

1 

.61 

1+ 

.32 

1.1+9 

.28 

.65 

1 

97 

1.60 

l.ll 

11.1*2 

1.29 

.07 

1.36 

1 

21* 

1 

39 

.30 

.10 

.02 

97 

1+ 

.02 

1.53 

.38 

.71* 

1 

81+ 

1.17 

1.16 

10.81* 

1.90 

.05 

1-95 

1 

53 

1 

73 

.31* 

.10 

.02 

99 

1+ 

.71 

1.17 

.1+0 

.63 

1 

•  93 

1.70 

1.10 

11.61* 

3.01+ 

.11* 

3.18 

1 

57 

2 

33 

•39 

.10 

.02 

1 

06 

5 

.1+9 

1.35 

.39 

.69 

1 

78 

•93 

1.02 

11.65 

1*.15 

.23 

U.38 

1/  Civilian  consumption  beginning  191*1.    Calendar-year  basis  except  for  citrus  juices  which  are  on  a  pack-year  basis  beginning 

in  October  or  November  of  year  prior  to  that  indicated,  and  grape  juice  which  in  the  years  1910-33  and  19I+8  to  date  begins  November 
prior  to  year  indicated.    Beginning  i960,  includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

2/  Chilled  fruit  juice  produced  commercially  from  fresh  fruit  in  Florida;  does  not  include  reconstituted  frozen  juice  or  fresh 
juice  produced  for  local  sale. 
3/  Single-strength  equivalent. 

V 


5/  Includes  berry  juice  as  follows: 
1947—0.35. 

5/  Preliminary. 


19^0—0.37;  191*1—0.03;  191*2—0.05;  191*3—0.08;  191*1*— 0.07;  191*5—0.31*;  191*6—0.86;  and 
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Table    7. — Frozen  citrus  juices:     Per  capita  consumption, 
product  weight  and  single  strength  basis,  I9I+6-67  l/ 


Orange 

:  Grapef 

ruit 

Blend 

:  Lemon 

Year 

Product 

Single 

: Product  : 

Single 

Product 

:  Single 

:  Product  : 

Single 

weight 

strength 

:  weight  : 

strength 

weight 

:  strength 

:  weight  : 

strength 

I9U6 

0.06 

0.11 





— — 



0.01 

0.01 

19^7 

•  05 

.08 





_  i 



.01 

.01 

I9I+8 

.08 

.21 

2/ 

ll 





.01 

.01 

I9U9 

.90 

3.07 

i/ 

ii 

2/ 

2/ 

.02 

.02 

1950 

1.36 

k.7h 

0.05 

0.18 

0.0k 

O.lU 

.03 

.03 

1951 

I.89 

6.6k 

.07 

.25 

.05 

.18 

.03 

.03 

1952 

3.06 

10.76 

.Ok 

.iu 

.03 

.11 

.06 

.11 

1953 

3.36 

11.82 

.07 

.25 

.03 

.11 

.10 

.20 

1954 

3.59 

12.65 

,UO 

.do 

.01* 

.11* 

.11 

.26 

1955 

1+.08 

Ik. 33 

.08 

.28 

.05 

.18 

.10 

.25 

1956 

3.96 

13.96 

.10 

.35 

.ok 

.11+ 

.10 

.23 

1957 

1+.32 

15.23 

.15 

.53 

.ok 

.11* 

.13 

.31 

1958 

3.31 

11.67 

.16 

.56 

.03 

.11 

.05 

.18 

1959 

i*.n 

lk.k$ 

.23 

.81 

.01* 

.11* 

.11 

•  29 

i960 

kM 

15.62 

.16 

.56 

.03 

.11 

.12 

.35 

1961 

k.3k 

15.30 

.Ik 

.k9 

.01 

.01* 

.05 

.13 

1962 

5.10 

17.98 

.16 

.56 

.01 

.01* 

.05 

.13 

1963 

3.36 

ll.8k 

.12 

.k2 

.01 

.01* 

.06 

.16 

1964 

3.00 

10.58 

.13 

.k6 

2/ 

2/ 

.05 

.15 

1965 

l+.OO 

lU.10 

.15 

.53 

.01 

.Ok 

•  05 

.13 

1966 

3.82 

13.  k7 

.16 

.56 

.01* 

.09 

1967  3/ 

5.53 

19.1*9 

.22 

.78 

2/ 

2/ 

.05 

.13 

Year 

Lemonade  base 

:             Limeade  : 

Tangerine 

:  Total 

Product  : 
weight  : 

Single 
strength 

:  Product  : 
:    weight  : 

Single  : 
strength  : 

Product: 
weight  : 

Single 
strength 

:  Product  : 
:  weight  : 

Single 
strength 

I9I+6 

0.07 

0.12 

191*7 

.06 

.09 

191*8 

.09 

.22 

191+9 

.92 

3.09 

1950 

o.oi* 

0.03 

1.52 

5.12 

1951 

.15 

.12 

2.19 

7.22 

1952 

.33 

.28 

0.01 

o.oi* 

3.53 

11.1+1+ 

1953 

.1*9 

.36 

.03 

.11 

1+.08 

12.85 

1951+ 

•  52 

.38 

0.03 

0.11 

.03 

.11 

1+.1*0 

13.93 

1955 

.52 

.38 

.07 

.25 

.01* 

.11+ 

l*.9l* 

15.81 

1956 

:  .55 

.1*1 

.07 

.25 

.01* 

.11* 

1*.86 

15.1+8 

1957 

.58 

.1*3 

.01+ 

.11+ 

.06 

.21 

5.32 

16.99 

1958 

.71 

.53 

.03 

.11 

.03 

.11 

1+.32 

13.27 

1959 

.  .85 

.63 

.01+ 

.11+ 

.01* 

.11* 

5.1*2 

16.61+ 

i960 

.76 

.56 

.01* 

.11+ 

.01* 

.11+ 

5.58 

17.1+8 

1961 

.61 

.1*5 

.01+ 

.11+ 

.05 

.18 

5.21+ 

16.73 

1962 

.1*8 

.36 

.01+ 

.11+ 

.08 

.28 

5.92 

19.1*9 

1963 

.1*1* 

.33 

.02 

.07 

.05 

.18 

1+.06 

13. 01* 

I96U 

.  .51 

.38 

.06 

.21 

.05 

.18 

3.80 

II.96 

1965 

:  .51 

.38 

.02 

.07 

.05 

.18 

1+.79 

15.1*3 

1966 

.1+1+ 

.33 

.02 

.07 

.05 

.18 

1+.53 

11+.70 

1967  3/ 

.1*8 

.36 

.02 

.07 

.05 

.18 

6.35 

21.01 

1/  Civilian  consumption.    Beginning  i960,  includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii.    Product  weight  includes  con- 
centrated and  single  strength  juices.    Concentrated  fruit  juices  converted  to  single  strength  on  basis 
of  3.525  pounds  to  1;  lemonade  base,  0.8U  to  1  through  1952  and  O.7I+  beginning  1953.    2/  Less  than 
0.005  pound.    3/  Preliminary. 
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Table    8. — Dried  fruits:    Per  capita  consumption,  product  weight  basis, 
pack  years,  1910-67  1/ 


Pack 
year 


Apples 


Apricots 


Dates 

2/ 


Figs 


Peaches 


Pears 


Prunes 


3/ 


Raisins 
and 
currants 


Total 


Pounds- 


1910 

:  O.J 

o.x 

0.3 

U.j 

0.5 

k/ 
11 

0.1 

u  •  D 

1  k 
X .  ** 

3.5 

1911 

:  -3 

.1 

.d. 

O 

.3 

X .  0 

1  k 
1  .** 

k  a 

1912 

Ji 

.  1 

.3 

O 

.0 

h  / 

a 

1.0 

1.0 

k 

1913 

»  »2 

.  X 

•  3 

0 
O 

.7 

•  D 

"I  c 

l.p 

a  7 
j.  / 

1911+ 

■  J. 
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.  c. 
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-  ^ 

.  0 

.  X 
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k  T 
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•  J 
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1  ft 
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.5 
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.7 
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.3 
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i 
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k/ 
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k  rm 

1Q51 

•  x  J 

.12 

•  px 

.12 

01 

.80 

1  7Q 
X.  ly 

^  An 

1QS2 

i-y  jc  , 

.11 

.10 

.  px 

•  JU 

.10 

.01 

QS 

X  •  (  3 

■i-yjj  ■ 

.11 

■  j-j 

.1*6 

.  JX 

10 

\l 
11 

1.80 

^  7k 

195U  : 

.12 

.10 

•  51 

•  31 

.10 

.02 

.91* 

1^76 

3.86 

1955  : 

.11 

.lit 

•  51 

.30 

.09 

.01 

.70 

1.73 

3.59 

1956 

.09 

.09 

.53 

.33 

.07 

5/ 

.81 

1.75 

3.67 

1957  : 

•  09 

.08 

.60 

.33 

.07 

.01 

.86 

1.52 

3.56 

1958  ! 

.10 

.04 

.39 

•  35 

.06 

.01 

.65 

1.38 

2.98 

1959  : 

.10 

.06 

.1*0 

.31 

.07 

.01 

.70 

1.58 

3.23 

i960 

.10 

.07 

.»*5 

.3h 

.06 

.01 

.61 

1.1*2 

3.06 

1961 

.09 

.07 

.3k 

.33 

.05 

.61 

1.60 

3.09 

1962  : 

.12 

.05 

.36 

.26 

.06 

i 

.67 

1.1*7 

2.99 

1963  : 

.08 

.06 

.37 

.30 

.05 

.57 

1.1*9 

2.92 

196I+ 

.09 

.06 

.31 

.27 

.Oh 

.66 

1.U5 

2.88 

1965  : 

•  09 

.06 

.31 

.33 

.05 

•  59 

1.53 

2.96 

1966  : 

.15 

.05 

.31 

.27 

.01* 

I 

.5* 

1.61+ 

3.00 

1967  6/ 

.10 

.05 

.30 

.20 

.03 

.62 

1.63 

2.93 

1/  Production  begins  midyear.    Civilian  consumption  I9UI  to  date.     Beginning  1959,  includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 
2/  Pits-in  basis.    3/  Excludes  quantities  used  for  juice,    h/  Less  than  0.05  pound.    5/  Less  than  0.005  pound. 
2/  Preliminary. 
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Table  10. — Tree  nuts  (shelled  basis):     Per  capita  consumption,  crop  years,  1910-67  1/ 


Year 

Almonds 

!  Filberts 

\  Pecans 

Walnuts 

• 

Macadamia 

.  Other  2/ 

!  Total 

1910 

0.17 

0.07 

0.01 

0.30 

0.19 

0.7 

1Q11 

y 

.15 

.05 

.01 

.31 



.26 

.8 

1912 

.17 

.06 

.01 

.28 

.16 

.7 

1913 

:  .16 

.07 

.01 

.31 

.29 

.8 

19ll+ 

:  .16 

.07 

.01 

.28 



.19 

.7 

1915 

.17 

.05 

3/ 

.35 



.21 

.8 

1916 

.22 

.07 

.01 

.35 

•  13 

.8 

1917 

:  .23 

.10 

3/ 

.28 



.18 

.8 

1918 

.29 

.06 

3/ 

•  25 

.16 

.8 

1Q1Q 

.33 

.15 

.2k 

.1+9 

.23 

1.1+ 

1920 

.20 

.07 

.ok 

•  31 

.36 

1.0 

1921 

31 

.11 

.16 

.*»9 

.36 

1.1+ 

1Q22 

.29 

.11 

.05 

.1+1+ 

.3!+ 

1.2 

1923 

•  30 

.12 

•19 

.1+2 

•  39 

1.1+ 

192U 

:  .26 

.07 

.13 

.1+8 

.35 

1.3 

1925 

.23 

.10 

.17 

.51 



.29 

1.3 

1926 

.26 

.08 

.30 

.37 



.35 

1.1+ 

1927 

.21+ 

.10 

.11 

•  51 



.11+ 

1.1 

1928 

.26 

.09 

•  \jy 

.21 

•  38 

.30 

1.2 

1929 

.20 

.06 

.16 

.1+1+ 

.23 

1.1 

1930 

.21 

.06 

.17 

.33 

.29 

1.1 

1931 

.17 

.Ok 

.26 

.32 

.33 

1.1 

1932 

.lU 

.05 

.20 

.36 



.27 

1.0 

1933 

.12 

.03 

.23 

.26 

•  25 

.9 

1931+ 

.11 

.03 

.17 

.33 

.35 

1.0 

1935 

.17 

.01+ 

.36 

.3U 

.1+1+ 

1.1+ 

1936 

.16 

.05 

.17 

.28 



M 

1.1 

1937 

.19 

.03 

.30 

.38 

.1+6 

1.1+ 

1938 

.ik 

.03 

.21 

.32 

.1+9 

1.2 

1939 
*-yjy 

.21 

.05 

.27 

.38 

M 

1.1+ 

I9I+O 

.12 

.03 

.35 

.32 

.55 

1.1+ 

1941 

.09 

.ok 

.35 

.1+2 

— 

.1+0 

1.3 

I9U2 

.22 

.03 

.23 

•  35 



.11+ 

1.0 

19^3 

.23 

.05 

.38 

.38 

.07 

l.l 

I9UU 

.35 

.10 

.1+1 

.1+2 



.16 

1.1+ 

I9U5 

.3k 

.11 

.37 

.38 

_,  .  , 

.21+ 

1.1+ 

I9U6 

.36 

.11+ 

.20 

.38 

.1+0 

1.5 

19^7 

•  30 

.08 

•  31 

.3U 

M 

1.5 

I9I+8  : 

.29 

.08 

.1+1+ 

•  39 

.50 

1.7 

19I49 

y  y 

•  30 

.10 

.31 

M 



•  53 

1.7 

1950 

.32 

.06 

.30 

.37 



.57 

1.6 

1951 

.26 

.08 

.36 

.1+3 



.1+9 

*  y 

1.6 

1952 

.28 

.09 

.38 

.1+6 

.50 

1.7 

1953 

.25 

.06 

.1+6 

.33 



.50 

1.6 

195^ 

,2k 

.07 

.33 

.39 

.58 

1.6 

1955 

.23 

.07 

.26 

•  35 

.59 

•  yy 

1.5 

1956 

.19 

.05 

.35 

.33 

.1+9 

1.1+ 

1957 

.21+ 

.07 

•  37 

.32 

.59 

1.6 

1958 

.20 

.07 

.37 

.36 

.57 

1.6 

1959 

.27 

•  *—  f 

.08 

.30 

.36 

0 .01 

•  52 

1.5 

I960 

07 

.36 

.32 

.01 

52 

1.6 

1961 

.28 

.07 

.1+1+ 

.30 

.01 

.53 

1.6 

1962 

.27 

.05 

.27 

.32 

.01 

.56 

1-5 

1963 

.22 

.05 

M 

.32 

.01 

.5U 

1.6 

196U 

.27 

.05 

M 

.32 

.01 

.5U 

1.6 

1965 

.28 

.06 

.52 

.32 

.01 

.5U 

1.7 

1966 

.30 

.07 

•  39 

.35 

.01 

.53 

1.7 

1967  V 

.31 

.07 

.1+3 

.31+ 

.01 

.58 

1.7 

l/  Crop  year  beginning  July  of  year  indicated.    Civilian  per  capita  consumption  beginning  I9U1. 
Beginning  1959,  includes  Alaska  and  Havaii.    2/  Includes  the  following  nuts:    Brazil,  pignolia, 
pistachios,  chestnuts,  cashews,  and  miscellaneous.    3/  Less  than  0.005  pound,    kj  Preliminary. 
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Table  11. — Apples,  commercial  crop:    Production,  average  1962-66 
annual  1967  and  indicated  1968  1/ 


State 
and 
area 

Average 
1962-66 

1967 

Indicated 
1968 

State  \ 
and  ! 
area 

Average 
1962-66 

1967 

Indicated 
1968 

-----    Million  pounds  -  -  -  - 

-----    Million  pounds  -  -  -  - 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode  Island 

67.7 
55.8 
1+2.3 
101.2 
7.3 

72.0 

56  2 
1+8.8 
98.0 
4.5 

66.0 
1+7  6 
39.0 
96.O 
5.2 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

63.6 
18.2 
13.3 
1+9.2 
10.8 

51.5 

-IO .  ^ 

10.3 
29.8 
6.8 

63.0 

£1  J  .  J- 
16.1 
59-2 

l4.4 

Connecticut 
New  York 

52.7 

QOQ  0 
y\jy .  \j 

44.9 
955.0 

1+5.1+ 
890.O 

N.  Central 

J.  ,  UU  1  •  0 

New  Jersey- 
Pennsylvania 

118.1+ 

1+1*0.1+ 

111.3 
359.0 

117.0 
350.0 

Kentucky- 

16.3 

18.1+ 

N.  Atlantic 

l,79l+. 8 

1,71+9.7 

1,656.2 

Tennessee 
Arkansas 

10.5 

7.1+ 

8.5 

Q  Q 
y<y 

7.5 

Delaware 

12.5 

13.5 

11.7 

S.  Central 

34.2 

3I+.2 

39. q 

Maryland 
Virginia 

61.7 
1+10.3 

71.3 
368.0 

57.5 
1+17.0 

:  Total  Central 

1,156.7 

982.8 

1,047.7 

West  Virginia 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 

212.0 
130.7 
2/1+.1+ 

230.5 
172.8 
4.9 

211.6 
18I+.0 
7.5 

Idaho 
Colorado 

62.1+ 
6l+. l 

70.6 
22.9 

28.0 
70.0 

S.  Atlantic 

831.6 

861.0 

889.3 

New  Mexico 
Utah 

31.3 
19.2 

4.3 
21.8 

47.3 
17.6 

Total  Eastern 

2,623.7 

2,610.7 

2,545.5 

Washington 
Oregon 

1,352.0 
111.8 

1,240.0 
124.0 

1,000.0 

90.0 

California 

508.0 

348.0 

580.0 

Ohio 
Indiana 

128.5 
76.3 

101.7 
75.6 

125.0 
62.0 

Western 

3/2,11+9.6 

1,831.6 

1,832.9 

Illinois 
Michigan 

100.6 
662.0 

10I+.9 
555.0 

110.0 
535.0 

United  States 

5,930.1 

5,425.1 

5,426.1 

1/  Estimates  of  the  commercial  crop  refer  to  the  total  production  of  apple  area  of  each  State.    For  some 
States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvested  on  account  of  economic  conditions. 
2/  1965-66  Average.     3/Average  includes  States  for  which  estimates  have  been  discontinued. 

Table  12. — Pears:     Production  by  States  and  Pacific  Coast,  variety  composition, 
average  1962-66,  annual  1967  and  indicated  1968  l/ 

State 

Average 
1962-66 

1967 

Indicated 
1968 

Pacific 
Coast 

Average 
1962-66 

1967 

Indicated 
:  1968 

Connecticut 
New  York 

1,868 
17,360 

 Tons  

1,880 

17,200 

1,500 
10,000 

Washington: 
Bartlett 
Other 

81,51+0 
39,340 

 Tons  

93,000 
51,500 

75,000 
42,000 

Pennsylvania 

3,050 

2,600 

3,500 

Total 

120,880 

144,500 

117.000 

Michigan 
Texas 

36,1+80 
1,876 

21,000 

13,000 

Oregon: 
Bartlett 
Other 

59,900 
73,680 

71,000 
80.000 

42,000 
60.000 

Idaho 

1,624 

1,900 

800 

Total 

133,580 

151.000 

102,000 

Colorado 
Utah 

5,400 
l+,526 

1,500 
l+,500 

5,200 
6,500 

California: 
Bartlett 
Other 

278,1+00 
27,000 

104,000 
13.000 

335,000 
28,000 

Washington 

120,880 

11+4,500 

117,000 

Total 

305,1+00 

117.000 

363,000 

Oregon 
California 

133,580 
305,1+00 

151,000 
117,000 

102,000 
363,000 

3  States: 
Bartlett 
Other 

1+19,840 
11+0,020 

268,000 
144,500 

452,000 
130,000 

United  States 

2/632,01+1+ 

1+63,080 

622,500 

Total 

559,860 

412,500 

582,000 

1/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvested  on  account  of  economic 


conditions.    2/  Includes  States  for  which  estimates  have  been  discontinued. 
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Table  13.— Peaches:    Production,  average  1962-66,  annual  1966-67  and  indicated  1968  l/ 


State 

Average 
1962—66 

':  1966 

1967 

1  1968 

9  early  States: 

North  Carolina 

.              £i  ft 
!              01. 0 

77. 3 

1+0.0 

88.0 

South  Carolina 

:  301.9 

171-0 

1+16.0 

Georgia 

■»  Ol.  I. 

lo4.l+ 

188.5 

l'+o.o 

230.0 

Alabama 

:  38.0 

?7  5 

50.0 

1+0.0 

Mississippi 

13.2 

17.5 

12.5 

Arkansas 

53.7 

1+Q  1+ 

52.0 

39-0 

Louisiana 

6.8 

q  0 

9.2 

7  0 

Oklahoma 

8.9 

10.8 

10.1 

12.0 

Texas 

26.7 

^n*6 

JJ'U 

pft  ft 

30.2 

Total  9  States 

695.1+ 

7W.3 

527.  u 

871+.7 

25  late  States: 

New  Hampshire 

1.0 

1.2 

aJ 

0.8 

Massachusetts 

t.  1. 

5.3 

0.1 

2.9 

Rhode  Island 

.6 

.8 

2/ 

.6 

Connecticut 

6.8 

7.0 

% 

5.8 

New  York 

22.6 

22.5 

8.0 

16.0 

New  Jersey 

106.0 

70.0 

135.0 

Pennsylvania 

97.9 

62.  U 

38.1+ 

106.1 

Ohio  : 

17.2 

5.0 

11.5 

18.0 

Indiana  ; 

7.8 

10.6 

7  P 

6.0 

Illinois 

21.2 

28.5 

pft  n 

17.0 

Michigan  ! 

ftr>  n 
09.7 

1+8. 5 

68  s 

30.0 

Missouri  ! 

13. ^ 

1^  1+ 

i  c;  li 
J-5 

15.U 

Kansas  : 

).  rj 

h.7 

1.0 

j .  0 

6.2 

Delaware  : 

k.O 

k.O 

P  k 

3.5 

Maryland  : 

18.6 

8.2 

ft  p 

21.0 

Virginia  ; 

^7.9 

32.2 

21+.5 

50.0 

West  Virginia  : 

25.6 

11. 3 

19.2 

Kentucky  ; 

9.2 

10.6 

10.2 

16.3 

Tennessee  : 

Q  r\ 
0.2 

8.2 

Q  1 

6.7 

Idaho  : 

8.0 

5.2 

12.5 

7.0 

Colorado  : 

38.0 

11.3 

6.7 

1+1+.0 

Utah  ! 

8.7 

7.2 

13.0 

16.1 

Washington  : 

66.0 

67.2 

1+2.0 

19.1+ 

Oregon  : 

17.0 

20.6 

11.0 

6.6 

California:  ! 

Clingstone  5/  \ 

1,562.0 

1,678.0 

1,376.0 

1 , 780 . 0 

Freestone  : 

597.6 

516.0 

1+12.0 

U70.0 

Total  California  : 

2,l60.U 

2,19^.0 

1.788.0 

2.250.0 

Total  25  States  : 

2,805.7 

2,656.2 

2,l6U.7 

2.81Q.6 

United  States 

3,501.1 

3,kOk.5 

2,692.1 

3,691+.  3 

l/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvested  on  account  of 
economic  conditions. 


2/  Negligible. 

3/  Mainly  for  canning. 
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Table  l^. — Cherries:     Production  by  types,  12  States,  average 
1962-66,  annual  1967  and  indicated  1968  1/ 


State 


Sweet 


Average 
1962-66 


1967 


Indi- 
cated 
1968 


Tart 


Average 
1962-66 


I967 


Indi- 
cated 
1968 


All  varieties 


Average 
1962-66 


1967 


Indi- 
cated 
1968 


 Tons 


-Tons 


Tons 


New  York 

5,260 

4,300 

5,500 

20,220 
11,600 

22,100 

15,000 

25,480 

26,400 

20,500 

Pennsylvania 

920 

200 

1,100 

1,000 

7,500 

12,520 

1,200 

8,600 

Ohio 

1,290 

500 

1,100 

1,290 

500 

1,100 
104,000 

Michigan 

17,860 

17,500 

19,000 

103,900 

44,000 

85,000 

121,760 

61,500 

Wisconsin 

11,320 

6,800 

6,500 

11,320 

6,800 

6,500 

Montana 

l,kl6 

2,780 

1,500 

1,416 

2,780 

1,500 

Idaho 

2,000 
634 

2,700 

1,100 

1,080 

1,100 
690 

500 

3,080 

3,800 

1,600 

Colorado 

110 

230 

1,166 

1,700 

1,800 

800 

1,930 

Utah 

2,118 

3,200 

7,000 

3,280 

4,700 

3,700 

5,398 

7,900 

10,700 

Washington 

18,500 

24,200 

10,600 

798 

1,100 

500 

19,298 

25,300 

11,100 

Oregon 

25,680 

39,000 

14,000 

4,590 

3,900 

900 

30,270 

42,900 

14,900 

California 

26,1+80 

17,000 

26,000 

26,480 

17,000 

26,000 

12  States 

100,868 

110,990 

86,030 

159,244 

85,890 

122,400 

260,112 

196,800 

208,430 

l/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvested  on 
account  of  economic  conditions. 


Table  15.— -Grapes:    Production  in  principal  States,  average  1962-66, 
annual  1967  and  indicated  1968  1/ 


State 


Average 
1962-66 


1967 


Indi- 
cated 
1968 


State  and 
variety 


Average 
1962-66 


1967 


Indi- 
cated 
1968 


 Tons  


150,000 

1,300 
40,000 


New  York 
New  Jersey 
Pennsylvania 

123,800 
1,062 
39,040 

158,000 

1,040 
51,000 

Ohio 
Michigan 

16,200 
59,100 

17,500 
39,000 

Missouri 

3,640 

900 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 

1,370 
5,620 

1,600 
3,800 

Georgia 

1,100 

1,200 

3,750 

2,100 

6,000 

1,300 


Arkansas 

Arizona 
Washington 
California: 
Wine 
Table 
Raisin 
Dried  2/ 
Not  dried 
All 

United  States 


7,060 

13,900 
57,040 

658,000 
585,400 
2,146,200 
247,600 

isp6o1oog_ 
3,389,600 

3,718,932 


-  Tons   

7,100 

14,300 
73,600 

625,000 
435,000 
1,620,000 
183,000 
_ _ 861,000 
"  2,680,000 

3,049,040 


9,000 

13,600 
78,000 

670,000 
480,000 
2,150,000 


3,300,000 
3,645,550 


l/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvested  on 
account  of  economic  conditions. 

2/  Dried  Basis:  1  ton  of  raisins  is  equivalent  to  4.39  tons  of  fresh  grapes  for  1962-66 
average  and  4.15  tons  for  1967. 
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Table  16. — Prunes  and  plums:     Production  in  principal  States, 
average  1962-66,  annual  1966-67  and  indicated  1968  l/ 


Crop 
and 
State 

'  Average 
;  1962-66 

1966  : 

1967  : 

Indicated 
1968 

Prunes  and  plums:  2/ 
Michigan 
Idaho 

Washington 
Oregon 

11,500 
:  l8,2U0 
18,3^0 
25,660 

13,000 
11,000 
17,200 
25.000 

15,000 
16,500 
12,700 
30.500 

10,000 
10,000 
13,000 

,7,509 

Total  k  States 

73,7^0 

66,200 

74,700 

1+0,500 

Dried  prunes:  3/ 
California 

152,000 

132,000 

161+^000 

160^000 

Plums : 

California 

:  102,200 

95,ooo 

98,000 

110,000 

United  States 

555,9^0 

1+91,200 

582,700 

550,500 

1/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities 
unharvested  on  account  of  economic  conditions.    2/  Mostly  prunes,  however, 
estimates  include  small  quantities  of  plums  in  all  States.    3/  In  California 
the  drying  ratio  is  approximately  2\  pounds  of  fresh  fruit  to  1  pound  dried. 

Table  17.-- Cranberries:     Production  in  principal  States, 
average  1962-66 ,  annual  1966-67,  and  preliminary  1968 

State 

\  Average 

;  1962-66 

:  1966 

:  1967 

Preliminary 

;  1968 

Massachusetts 
New  Jersey 
Wisconsin 
Washington 
Oregon 

715,600 

:  121,960 
:  1+28,600 
86,600 
39,020 

768,000 
135,000 
512,000 
135,000 
1+8,600 

573,000 
157,000 
1+90,000 
139,000 
65,300 

7to,ooo 

11+2,000 
500,000 
135,000 

69,800 

5  States 

:  1,391,780 

1,598,600 

l,l+2l+,300 

1,586,800 
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Table  18. — Strawberries:    Acreage,  yield  per  acre,  and  production, 
annual  1966,  1967  and  indicated  1968  1/ 


Acreage 

Yield  per  acre 

Production 

Indi- 

1966 

Indi- 

Indi- 

Season 

1966 

:      1967  : 

cated 

I967  1 

cated 

1966 

:       1967  = 

cated 

1968 

1968 

I968 

1,000 

Strawberries: 

Winter 

2,300 

2,000 

1,800 

9,100 

0,800 

8,000 

20,930 

17,600 

14,400 

Spring 

7,800 

8,000 

8,500 

22 , oOO 

26 , 100 

32 ,000 

177,840 

208,800 

272,000 

Early  spring 

5,300 

4,400 

3,o00 

3,160 

3,018 

2,9^7 

16,750 

13,280 

11,200 

Mid-spring: 

3,680 

Illinois 

1,600 

1,500 

1,500 

2,300 

2,700 

2,200 

4,050 

3,300 

Missouri 

800 

800 

750 

2,750 

2,600 

2,500 

2,200 

2,080 

1,875 

Maryland 

850 

800 

700 

2,800 

2,900 

4,000 

2,380 

2,320 

2,800 

Virginia 

1,500 

i,4oo 

1,300 

2,800 

3,000 

3,4oo 

4,200 

4,200 

4,420 

North  Carolina 

2,200 

2,000 

1,900 

3,500 

2,100 

3,500 

7,700 

4,200 

6,650 

Kentucky 

1,200 

1,000 

900 

3,200 

3,000 

2 ,900 

3,84o 

3,000 

2,6lO 

Tennessee 

3,300 

2,400 

1 ,700 

2,900 

2,800 

3,050 

9,570 

6,720 

5,l85 

Alabama 

650 

650 

600 

2,400 

2,000 

1,900 

1,560 

1,300 

1,140 

Arkansas 

2,600 

2,600 

2,300 

3,450 

3,000 

2,500 

8,970 

7,800 

5,750 

Oklahoma 

800 

900 

900 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

3,200 

3,600 

3,600 

Group  total 

15,500 

Ik, 050 

12,550 

3,052 

2,795 

2,975 

47 , 300 

39,270 

37,330 

Late  spring: 

Maine 

330 

350 

320 

3,500 

3,300 

2,800 

1,155 

1,155 

896 

Massachusetts 

390 

370 

350 

3,800 

4,300 

2,900 

1,482 

1,591 

1,015 

Connecticut 

350 

350 

300 

3,300 

3,000 

2,700 

1,155 

1,050 

810 

New  York 

2,600 

2,400 

2 ,100 

3,100 

2,700 

3,400 

8,060 

0,400 

7,l4o 

New  Jersey 

2,500 

2 ,  400 

2,500 

4,000 

3,800 

4, 500 

10,000 

Pennsylvania 

1,700 

1,800 

1,800 

2,800 

2 ,800 

2 ,800 

4,760 

5 ,040 

5 , 040 

Ohio 

1,700 

1,500 

1,600 

2,800 

3,200 

2,500 

4,760 

4,800 

4,000 

Indiana 

1,000 

1,100 

1,300 

3,600 

4,200 

4,500 

3,600 

4,620 

5,850 

Michigan 

7,300 

6  800 

J,   I  WW 

4  300 

4  100 

27  010 

29  240 

26  24o 

Wisconsin 

1,800 

1,900 

1,900 

2,700 

2,600 

2,1*00 

4'86o 

4,940 

4^560 

Washington 

5,600 

5,600 

5,300 

6,900 

6,1*00 

6,800 

38,640 

35,840 

36,040 

Oregon 

13,000 

14,000 

12,300 

7,400 

6,800 

6,100 

96,200 

95,200 

75,030 

Group  Total 

38,270 

38,570 

36,170 

5,270 

5,161 

4,918 

201,682 

199,076 

177,871 

All  States 

69,170 

67,020 

62,820 

6,715 

7,133 

8,163 

464,502 

478,026 

512,801 

1/  Includes  processing. 
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Table  19. — Fruits,  miscellaneous:    Production,  average  1962-66, 
annual  1963-67  and  indicated  1968  1/ 


Crop 

and 

State 

Average 
1962-66  : 

1963  ; 

I96U  ; 

1965  ; 

1966  ; 

1967  ; 

Indicated 
1968 

Apricots: 
California 
Washington 
Utah 

191,800 
7,520 
1,440 

189,000 
8,500 
1,000 

207,000 
9,100 

1+,000 

225,000 
800 
200 

184,000 
9,300 
200 

143,000 
3,400 
1,500 

145,000 
2,200 
1,900 

3  States 

200,760 

198,500 

220,100 

226,000 

193,500 

11+7,900 

11+9,100 

Nectarines: 
California 

Figs: 

California 
Dried  2/ 
Not  dried 

Olives: 

California 

Avocados: 
Florida 
California 

63,600 

19,380 
7,920 

3/9,580 
43,760 

57,000 

18,500 
7,600 

57,000 

13,900 
1+6,800 

75,000 

19,000 
10,000 

5l+,000 

13,400 
2l+,000 

6i+, 800 

18,1+00 
6,000 

50,000 

2,800 
58,000 

68,000 

20,600 
6,000 

63,000 

5,800 
74,500 

55,000 

12,200 
5,600 

12,000 

14,700 
38,500 

70,000 

n.a. 
n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 
n.a. 

2  States 

53,340 

60^700 

37,400 

60,800 

80,300 

53,200 

n.a. 

Bananas: 
Hawaii 

Papayas: 
Hawai  i 

3,892 
9,231+ 

3,122 
7,352 

4,505 
7,050 

3,58o 
12,1+58 

4,365 
9,340 

4,048 
11 , 422 

n.a. 
n.a. 

1/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvested  on  account  of 
economic  conditions.    2/  Dried  basis;  3  pounds  of  fresh  figs  are  about  1  pound  dried.    3/  1961-65 
average . 

Table    20. — Tree  nuts:    Production  in  principal  States,  average  1962-66 , 
annual  1967  and  indicated  1968  l/ 


Crop 
and  : 
State 

Average 
1962-66 

:  1967 

' Indicated 

;  1968  2/ 

Crop 
and 
State 

Average 
1962-66 

••    1967  = 

Indicated 
1968 

 Tons  

■  -  Tons-  - 

Pecans: 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Georgia  : 
Florida 
Alabama 

1,240 
2,080 

25,850 
1,920 

13,720 

950 
2,850 

27,500 
1,950 

14,000 

Almonds : 
California 

Filberts: 
Oregon 
Washington 

68,220 

8,140 
418 

76,600 

7,000 
540 

75,500 

9,300 
750 

Mississippi 

9,010 

8,500 

2  States 

8,558 

7,540 

10,050 

Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 

3,480 
12,840 
10,960 
19,700 

4,500 
10,750 
26,500 
17,000 

1.450 

Walnuts: 
English: 
California 
Oregon 

82,680 
3,220 

74,000 
2.400 

75,000 
3,200 

New  Mexico 

3.500 

2  States 

85,900 

76j.400 

78f2O0 

Total 

101+.300 

115.950 

Improved 

varieties  3/ 

Wild  and  seedling 

52,328 
51,972 

52,100 
63,850 

Macadamia  nuts: 
Hawaii 

Total  5  tree 
nuts 

3,660 
:  270,638 

3,986 
280,476 

n.a. 

1/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvested  on  account  of 
economic  conditions.    2/  Available  September  10.    3/  Budded,  grafted,  or  topworked  varieties. 
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Table  21,—citrus  fruits:    Production,  average  1961-65,  annual  1965, 
1966  and  indicated  1967 


Average 
1961-65 

xyoo 

'.  Indicated 
'.  1967 

1/  

Oranges! 

Early,  Midseason  and 

ritvvex  varie ties  •  c/ 

Cali  f  orni  a. 

T  O     r?)t  f\ 
Lj>y  (W 

lo,700 

. 

17 , 400 

10,000 

f  luriuaj  cixx 

t                Hp  ?  OiiU 

CI  CAA 

r-J  Q  OAA 

(0,cUU 

56,000 

Temple 

3>o60 

4,500 

5,000 

4,500 

Other 

,          4X  s  you 

)  1  *7  AAA 

4  f  ,000 

73,200 

51,500 

ftftA 

oou 

i  r7r\r\ 

x,  ^00 

970 

Ari  zona 

3/  loo 

A^A 

you 

OOU 

900 

Louis  iana 

59 

4/ 

1  / 

IO  UfcU. 

70    a)i  A 

( c  ,  U4U 

nW  n  ^a 

yo , xou 

67.870 

Valencia: 

CsLLi  f  orni  e 

T  C  n/^A 

i5>9°o 

_ 

17,u00 

OA  AAA 

£f0,000 

10,000 

r  lonua 

Jin  AkA 

4u,y4u 

liQ  AAA 

40,yuu 

OAA 
OO , 30U 

48,000 

Texas 

OCY7 

)|  OA 

4*fU 

1,100 

830 

ATI  £>Oi Itt 

1  okA 

1  k£A 
X  j40U 

O  ACA 
3,050 

IOtC'SJ. 

Z?Q'    c  5  A 

00 , 50U 

90,450 

6l,130 

All     nronrroo  ■ 

Pb  1  "i  fVvi*ni  n 

29,700 

"if.  CAA 

J f y HUU 

r lux lua  4 

1 AA  kAA 

i  )iJi  t^riA 

XHH , pUU 

104 , 000 

ICaCih 

1  OAA 
X,3UU 

0  Ann 

1,800 

Al  1  £OIlcL 

,uuo 

O    )  1  OA 

<r,4<;U 

3>910 

3,200 

iAv  u  X  a  X  cu  let 



k/ 

k/ 
4/ 

)i  / 
2/ 

lUOcU.   cLXX  OxcUlgcS 

-w-yj^fy 

i kA  Ada 

XOO ,OXU 

xd9 j000 

Ulttpci X UX b • 

OX  ,Oc:U 

r  XOx  X  del  y    all  < 

0)1  AAA 

34,yuu 

)•  0  Aaa 
43,OUU 

32 , 800 

OccUlcb!}  4 

OT  7ftA 
*iX  ,  t  OU 

O  3    7AA  i 
O,  (UU 

oa  1  AA 
3U,XUU 

OO  CAA 
23,500 

Sr  HUTS.  4 

ft  kpn 

O  "3AA 

y>  jOU 

1  T  CAA 

xx,puu 

yyt+W 

nlU^c  4 

1  "3  3^A 
X3,  30U 

"I  k  )iAA 

XM- ,  4-UU 

1  ft  £aa 

XO  ,  ouu 

1h , 100 

KJ  bilCl 

0  ftkn 

y  ,OHU 

1  1  OAA 

1  "3  CAA 

X3,puu 

9,300 

Texas  j 

1  ,014 

0  Qaa 
3,000 

5,600 

2,800 

Arizona 

O  70A 

Q  ACA 

3,05U 

i  £ftn 
X  ,OOU 

3,000 

taxiiomiaj  8J_x 

•3  7£k 

3>  rOH 

4,950 

5,000 

4,700 

Desert  Valleys 

o  n  aJi 
£  ,XU4 

2,750 

2,700 

2,900 

Other  areas  : 

1,660 

2,200 

2,300 

1,800 

on  a't  A 

3y,yio 

CC  ftftA 

55,000 

43,300 

California  * 

XI , 30U 

1  c     T  AA 

X5 ,xuu 

13 , 500 

Arizona  ; 

1,370 

1,970 

2,810 

3,250 

Total  lemons  : 

15,750 

15,770 

17,910 

16.750 

Limes; 

r  xoriaa  5/  « 

1,35 
4  3  3 

111  c 

415 

1 1  OA 

4dU 

720 

ICUlgClUb  • 

1,800 

Florida  : 

970 

1,200 

1,700 

Tangerines: 

Florida  : 

3,420 

3,600 

5,600 

2,800 

Arizona  : 

6/160 

180 

200 

200 

California 

302 

350 

600 

650 

Total  tangerines  ■ 

3,786 

4,130 

6,400 

3,650 

Season  begins  with  bloom  of  year  shown  and  ends  with  completion  of  harvest  the  following  year.  In- 
cludes quantities  not  harvested,  or  harvested  but  not  utilized  on  account  of  economic  conditions,  and 
quantities  donated  to  charity,    l/  Net  content  of  box  varies.    Approximate  averages  are  as  follows: 
Oranges-California  and  Arizona,  75  lbs.;  other  States,  90  lbs.;  Grapefruit-California  Desert  Valleys 
and  Arizona,  64  lbs.;  Other  California  areas,  67  lbs.;  Florida,  85  lbs.;  Texas,  80  lbs.;  Lemons,  76 
lbs.;  Limes,  80  lbs;  Tangelos,  90  lbs.;  and  Tangerines-California  and  Arizona,  75  lbs.;  Florida,  95 
lbs.    2/  Navel  and  Miscellaneous  varieties  in  California  and  Arizona.    Early  and  Midseason  varieties 
in  Florida  and  Texas.    All  varieties  in  Louisiana.    Includes  small  quantities  of  tangerines  in  Texas 
and  Louisiana.    3/  Includes  small  quantities  of  tangerines  prior  to  the  1964-65  season,    k/  Production 
too  small  to  warrant  quantitative  estimate.    5/  July  1  forecast  of  1968  Florida  limes,  750  thousand 
boxes.    6/  1964-65  average. 
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Table  22. — Canned  fruit:     Pack  and  stocks,  1967/68  and  earlier  seasons 


Pack 

Stocks 

Commodity 

Canner s 

Distributors 

I965 

I960 

'.  1967 

\  June  1, 

June  1 , 

July  1, 

June  1, 

June  1 , 

July  1, 

190  ( 

i9°0 

XyOO 

190  ( 

iyoo 

19°0 

1,000 

1,000 
actual-  - 

21+/2|- 

cases 

Canned  fruits : 

Apples 

U,056 

3,20l+ 

3,382 

1,31+9 

1,701+ 

1,520 

1+00 

1+1+0 

399 

Applesauce 

15,9^7 

11,1+81 

13,885 

It,  510 

5,090 

1+.162 

1,589 

1,528 

1,1+71 

Apricots 

5,1^6 

5,018 

!+,213 

2/1,020 

2/970 

51+8 

1+75 

n.a. 

Cherries,  tart 

2,1+21+ 

992 

781+ 

55 

32 

25 

155 

126 

116 

Cherries,  sweet 

71*+ 

607 

832 

122 

180 

136 

165 

n.a. 

Citrus  sections  l/ 

2,973 

3,579 

2,590 

1,586 

1,379 

1,177 

3/350 

3/321+ 

3/315 

Cranberries 

3,351 

3,583 

3,533 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Mixed  fruits  h/ 

15,661 

17,121 

ll+,319 

3,302 

3,129 

2,197 

l+,l+57 

n.a. 

Peaches: 

Total  ex.  spiced 

29,392 

36,19^ 

26,31+9 

5,632 

U,133 

3,1+53 

l+,720 

n.a. 

California  only: 

Clingstone 

23,233 

30,31+8 

22,566 

1+,116 

3,051 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Freestone 

M73 

3,811+ 

3,307 

1,068 

962 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Pears 

6,1+08 

11,01+0 

5,756 

2,1+21 

1,1+1+0 

1,1+21+ 

1,056 

n.a. 

Pineapples  (Hawaii) 

lU,96l 

16,739 

16,378 

5,500 

5,757 

7,61+0 

1,71+1 

1,783 

1,698 

Plums  and  Prunes 

5/1,729 

1,1+88 

1,858 

1+62 

518 

226 

21+2 

n.a. 

l/  Includes  grapefruit  sections,  citrus  salad  and  orange  sections.    2/  California  only.     3/  Grapefruit 
sections,     k/  Includes  fruit  cocktail,  fruits  for  salad  and  mixed  fruits,    jj/  Purple  plums  only.  n.a. 
"means  not  available." 

Canners'  stock  and  pack  data  from  National  Canners  Association,  Florida   Canners  Association,  and 
Pineapple  Growers  Association  of  Hawaii.    Distributors'  stocks  from  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Table  23. — Canned  fruit  juices:     Pack  and  stocks,  1967/68  and  earlier  seasons 


Commodity 


Pack 


1965/66 


1966/67 


1967/68 


Canners  1/ 
August  1 


Stocks 


1966 


1967    ;  1968 


Distributors 
July  1 


1966        *  1967      "  1968 


Canned  juices: 
Apple 

Blended  orange  and 

grapefruit 
Grapefruit 
Orange 
Tangerine 
Pineapple 

Pineapple  concentrate, 
s.s".  basis 


1,000 
-cases- 

2l+/2| 


9,611    8,889  8,726 

2/2,910    3,738  3/2,01+3 

.  13,809  20,991  3/13,827 

:2/L2,059  16,31+1  3/9,817 

62       156  1+9 

15, 35^  15,031+  15,081 

10,035  11,033  6,965 


1,000 
actual- 
cases 


76U 

1,187 

819 

301 

331 

275 

3,027 
2,589 

6,1+57 

5,778 

730 

959 

882 

3,832 

2,53!+ 

726 

915 

771+ 

23 

73 

18 

ii/5,297 

k/k,7kk 

l+/5,690 

988 

1,092 

875 

5/6,037 

V5,966 

5/5,209 

l/  Canners'  stocks  of  citrus  juices  are  Florida  only.    2/  Texas  pack  not  included.     3/  Florida  pack 
only  through  August  3.     h/  July  1  stocks. 

Canners'  stock  and  pack  from  National  Canners  Association,  Florida  Canners  Association,  and  Pineapple 
Growers  Association  of  Hawaii.    Distributors'  stocks  from  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Table  2k. — Frozen  fruits  and  berries:     Packs  and  cold  storage  holdings, 

I967  and  earlier  seasons 


Commodity 


1965 


Pack 


1966 


1967 


Stocks 
July  31 


Average 
1962-66 


1967 


1968 


Total 


1,000  pounds 


Apples  and  applesauce 

93 . 392 

Apricots 

16,369 

Cherries,  tart 

lU6,355 

Cherries,  sweet 

1,^91 

Grapes 

18,117 

Peaches 

59,^53 

Plums 

6,091 

Prunes 

1,178 

Purees,  noncitrus 

l+,2ll+ 

Blackberries  2/ 

27,072 

Blueberries 

27,981 

Boysenberries 

8,962 

Raspberries,  black 

6,210 

Raspberries,  red 

27,631 

Strawberries 

191,613 

Other  fruits  and  berries 

17,323 

9^,352 
16,172 
87,367 
3,278 
6,712 
65,190 

5,355 
259 
20,26U 

25,875 

35,!+03 
9,165 
3,U65 

31,575 
236,1+92 

22,61+6 


653,1+52  663,570 


97,631+ 

1+2,200 

1+1,092 

5^,208 

13,31+9 

21,3^3 

17,602 

17,1+76 

97,792 
3,332 
8,1+90 

107,301 

^9 , 999 

51,050 

l+,7l+5 

5,621+ 

l+,880 

73,358 

20,797 

15,177 

27,61+8 

9,939 

555 

i 

1 

12,626 

2i+,99l 

11,381 

28,266 

18,829 

31,828 

11,21+5 

19,813 

21,5M+ 

8,1+33 

12,920 

16,7U6 

ll+,0l6 

3,711 
27,39^ 

7,11+8 

5,298 

3,1+20 
3!+,  502 

30,956 

1+2,21+1 

213, 3to 

197,176 

215,589 

205,1+95 

15,01+1 

31,51+0 

50,507 

1+7,591+ 

61+1,813 

1+98,812 

507, 95U 

500,670 

1/  Included  with  "other  fruits  and  berries." 
2/  Include  olallieberries. 

Pack  data  from  the  National  Association  of  Frozen  Food  Packers.  Stocks  from  Statistical 
Reporting  Service. 


Table  25. — Frozen  concentrated  citrus  juices:    Florida  packs  and  stocks, 
1967/68  and  earlier  seasons 


Pack 

Packers'  stocks 

Item 

Total 

season 

:    December  through  July  2/ 

July30,: 
I966  : 

July  29; 

1967  ; 

July  27, 
1968 

1965/66  • 

1966/67 

:  1965/66:  1966/67:  1967/68 

-1,000  gallons        -  - 

Orange  1/ 

76,965 

131,756 

76,695 

131,738 

83,622 

39,850 

69,1+1+2 

1+5,025 

Grapefruit 

3,971 

5,1+85 

3,971 

5,^73 

1,805 

2,039 

3,936 

2,133 

Blend 

50 

29 

50 

29 

10 

Tangerine 

715 

1,120 

715 

1,120 

582 

151 

186 

180 

Limeade 

590 

501+ 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

columns  headed  "Packers'  stocks." 

Compiled  from  Florida  Canners  Association  reports. 
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